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&P lanned &P arenthood ? 


Raffo Bowling 


RS. FRANKLIN D. Roosevelt disclosed at a 

recent press conference that she was person- 

ally in favor of “planned families,” had sub- 
scribed to such a clinic for several years during her 
residence in New York. Stated mildly, that shocked 
us. For our First Lady, we had had such high 
esteem. But esteem requires confidence, and con- 
fidence requires respect. That one news item 
cleaned all the pins off the alley. We won't. go 
further into that. 


Another article told of how Dr. Ray Norton of 
the School of Medicine of the University of North 
Carolina bitterly attacked opposition to “planned 
parenthood.” We might suggest that Dr. Norton 
“stick to his last” and try to do something for men’s 
bodies besides prepare them for Hell, but we won’t. 
That to which we take exception lies primarily in 
those two words “planned parenthood” or “planned 
families.” 


To those less well informed of the ways of our 
“modern civilization” those terms mean just plain 
“birth-control.” But what’s in a name? Shake- 
speare once asked that question and answered: 
“That which we call a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” We might say that this 
same thought would apply to other things that 
“smell.” We might say that “birth-control” re- 
mains the same rotten anti-social practice no mat- 
ter what you call it. We might say that and stop. 
In fact we tried to do just that. 

But when we find a title that could mean so 
much, and should mean so much, and does connote 
so much, applied to a program contributing to the 
degradation of married life through the promotion 
(by legal as well as illegal means) of chemical and 
physical devices which bring into the home the 
technique of the stews,—well, its something our 
better selves won’t hold still for. 


Planned Parenthood might, for instance, mean 
something worthwhile for society, for humanity. 
It might presuppose something constructive toward 
the establishment of a living wage and economic 
independence for our people so that a man could 
have a bank account and plan for a home into 
which children, the most important persons in the 
world, could be born and reared into sturdy Amer- 
icans. 


But it doesn’t mean that. It does nothing about 
man’s economic position, nothing about a living 
wage, or economic security. It fosters parenthood 
without homes and marriage without children. It 
does mean planning, but the object of that verb is 
not parenthood but the absence of it. It means 
houses and not homes. It means that womanhood 
is not necessarily synonymous with motherhood, 
and these are social tragedies far more serious than 
we dare admit. 


The society of a nation is not better than that 
of its states, nor is the state better than its com- 
munities, nor is the community better than its 
homes. Still our “prominent” or better “con- 
spicuous” citizens give us in the virtuous mantle of 
social reform, an intrinsically anti-social practice 
aimed primarily at the home, the cell and nucleous 
of all society. 


In New York City alone there were last Septem- 
ber 11,000 fewer entrants in the elementary schools. 
To an economist that means 11,000 less consumers 
in a country cursed with over-production and un- 
der-consumption. To us it represents the diabolic 
success of “Planned Parenthood” and stamps as a 
lie Birth-Controllers’ objective to offer those “eco- 
nomic and social services which will make it pos- 
sible for families to rear at least three or four 
children.” 
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Death Comes After 
the Dance 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


EROD ANTIPAS, who wore the trappings of 

a king, lay slumped in his chair where the 
words of John the Baptist had felled him: “It is 
not lawful for thee to have thy brother’s wife!” 
John did not move. He had not lifted a finger 
against the king, but his words had fallen upon 
the lust-calloused soul of Herod as a club descends 
upon the head of a felon. 

No time-serving courtier alert to nurse the pride 
of his master with 
honeyed words stood 
before the king now. 
Tall, gaunt, unbend- 
ing, the figure of 
John the Baptist was 
a type of those who 
fear God and not 
men, and who hesi- 
tate not to condemn 
adultery even when 
it is the sin of the 
rich and powerful. 

Herod clutched 
with whitened fin- 
gers the arms of his 
carved chair as the 
Baptist turned on his 
heels to leave. Herod 
watched the wiry, 
bronzed prophet cross 
the room noiselessly, 
and disappear 
through the doorway. 
The empty room was still vibrant with those elec- 
tric words: “It is not lawful... .” 

The king stared at the empty door. Wild and 
wretched he looked, his sallow weak face distorted 
by the struggle between remorse and impure pas- 
sion. Always the words of the prophet tore the 
mask of pretense from his soul and brought him 
face to face with what he really was, a king who 
ruled others, but could not rule his own soul. Herod 
listened to John willingly enough, for he knew that 
the Baptist was a just and holy man. Like a man 
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carrying a heavy weight the king rose and crossed 
unsteadily to his bed room. 

An hour later Queen Herodias found Herod lying 
face down on his bed unwilling to come to dinner. 
“Tell me, my dear,” she said, “what ails you?” 

“It is myself that ails me,” he moaned into the 
bed-clothes. “It is the unholy life we live together. 
Our love is not lawful, my dear.” 

“Who dared to say to you that our love was not 
lawful?” 

“John the Baptist 
has told me this many 
times. He was here 
this afternoon.” 

“That meddlesome 
fanatic has dared to 
say this of us?” 
hissed the queen; 
“Why don’t we rid 
ourselves of _ this 
prophet, as the peo- 
ple call him? Tell me, 
what did he say 
about me?” 

“The prophet said 
that it is not lawful 
for me to have you, 
y, | » my brother’s wife. 
Au im said that you - 
Na ee NG alome were a dis- 
, ASS) grace to my palace, 
@s \S and that unless I left 
you or put you out, I 
would come to a wretched end, but my dear, I can’t 
leave you, I can’t... I can’t—I love you...” 

Herodias sat on the bed and held his head in 
her lap. Her eyes blazed with the cruelty of a 
tiger intent on its will, but her words came soft 
and sweet: “Now my darling, forget that horrid 
prophet. Of course, you can’t leave me. We love 
each other, don’t we? What does that camel-haired 
hermit know about love? How can a man who 
haunts the solitary deserts and avoids all women as 
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if they were poison dare to speak of love... and 
what is lawful?” 

“Herodias, my dear,” murmured Herod looking 
up into her face, “What shall we do?” 

“Do, my love?” said the queen very sweetly, 
“Why we shall live and love as we always did. You 
don’t believe that this wild man from the desert 
can separate us? My lord, you are the king. You 
have friends who are obliging. You have only to 
give the command, and you will be rid of the Bap- 
tist forever.” 

“But the Baptist is 
powerful with the peo- 
ple,” protested the king 
weakly, not daring to 
look at Herodias. “And 
he is a holy man. I fear 
to touch him, my pet.” 

Herodias sneered: 
“The people are stupid 
pigs, my lord. As for 
holiness—” she snapped 
her fingers: “What does 
holiness mean to you or 
to me? It is only a pose 
to make real people feel 
uncomfortable. I tell you, 
my lord, this prophet is a 
dangerous man, for he 


stirs up the _ people 
against us. He must be 
removed.” 


Herod looked uncom- 
fortable. “I have heard 
others say that he is a 
dangerous fanatic,” he 
admitted slowly. ‘“May- 
be, if he is imprisoned for 
a time the danger will 
blow over.” 

“Perhaps,” was the queen’s laconic answer. 

Herod stood up and paced the room with a show 
of authority. “TI’ll see to his arrest and imprison- 
ment at the castle of Macheronte. It is solitary 
and remote enough to suit our purpose; but re- 
member, my dear,” and the king set his weak jaw 
as firmly as a weak jaw can be set, “there will be 
no violence—no violence, my pet, for this John the 
Baptist is a just and holy man. We understand 
each other?” 

Of course, my lord, there will be no violence,” 
said Herodias with a little smile; “I think that 
your decision does honor to your majesty. Come 
now, let us go to dinner. A little meat and wine 
will screw up your courage.” 





[It WAS Herod Antipas’s birthday. The palace 
at Sebaste in Galilee was deserted for the somber 
and fortress-like comfort of the king’s castle at 
Macheronte. Here the Jewish doctors of the law, 
Herodian parasites, Sadducees of note, and even 
the holier-than-thou Pharisees rubbed elbows with 
pagan Roman officers and Grecian players. Herod’s 
parties were always marked by progressive de- 
bauchery relieved only by its unexpectedness. 


Here all forsook, for the sake of pleasure, what- 
ever principles of moral- 
ity they professed in 
saner moments. Even the 
Sadducee unbelievers and 
pagan Romans could 
agree with the Pharisees 
that the pleasures of the 
tetrach’s table spiced by 
excellent wine, and cli- 
maxed with wanton danc- 
es, were unequaled even 
at Rome. 

The long banquet hall 
re-echoed with the noisy 
and drunken laughter of 
the guests. Bronze- 
skinned slaves ministered 
to the wants of the jaded 
appetites with every 
delicacy from the market 
and the fishery. Guests 
toyed with the food which 
they could not eat. Wine 
flowed in abundance. 
Music soft and seductive 
to the rhythm of dancing 
girls’ bodies. 

Herod, lying at a table 
on a raised dais, surveyed 
the scene with besotted 
He dined alone, the better to give 
prestige to his questionable royalty and pride. 
Herodias, his companion at table at other times 
was not present tonight. 

Of a purpose Herodias was not present. In a 
little room far from the revelry of the banauet hall 
the queen was busy with her daughter Salome. Un- 
der the mother’s direction two slave girls skillfully 
arranged Salome’s long black curls, binding across 
the crown of her head a diamond-studded fillet, 
binding her lips in a small cupid’s bow, plucking 
her eyebrows, and arranging suggestively the filmy 
transparency of her scanty dress. 

Herodias came forward to put the finishing 
touches to the dancing girl’s make-up. Hers was 


satisfaction. 
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the flushed eagerness of a gambler about to play 
for a big stake. Tonight she was gambling with 
the passions of Herod Antipas. Salome was her 
die. The Baptist, lying in the chains, deep in the 
dungeons of the fortress-palace, was ‘her stake. 
Adroitly she had managed to have the king’s birth- 
day party at Macheronte, in the very castle where 
her hated accuser was imprisoned. 

Salome tripped across the room on her toes be- 
fore her delighted mother. Herodias laughed with 
passionate triumph: “Stunning, my darling,” she 
cried; ‘“‘no man can resist you tonight, least of all 
my husband, Herod Antipas.” 

“Think he’ll like me?” gasped the girl surveying 
her face in the hand-mirror held by a slave. 

“Like you!” smiled the queen, “Don’t I know 
what he likes? I’ll bet my Arabian necklace that 
he’ll give you anything you ask tonight.” 

“Anything?” hesitated Salome. 

“Of course,” instructed Herodias, adjusting her 
bracelets, “you are to ask for just one thing, you 


know. Refuse all else besides, however precious 
it seems to you. Do we understand each other, 
dear?” 


“Perfectly, Mother,” said Salome as she turned 
to go. “I am to bring it directly to your room?” 

“That’s right, dear. Bring it directly to moth- 
er’s room.” Accompanied by her slave girls Salome 
disappeared into the passage which led to the ban- 
quet hall. Herodias picked up a bodkin from the 
dressing table. The bed was very soft. She sank 
back comfortably in an attitude of waiting. Her 
every movement recalled the cruel patience of a 
tigress stalking her kill. 


* * * * * 


IN THE clammy deeps of the castle Macheronte 

knelt a man rigid in prayer. His clasped hands 
were fastened by chains to the wall of his dungeon, 
his body emaciated by penance and the bronzed 
body turning a sickly yellow from the long confine- 
ment. His frame had lost its erectness and vigor; 
but the soul of John the Baptist was still undaunt- 
ed. Never would he compromise with the fickle 
tetrach of Galilee by calling pure what was impure. 


Near him a door opened and closed again, long 
enough for the echoes of music and ribald laughter 
to reach his ears. A disciple, sole companion of 
his solitude—allowed him through the whimsical 
kindness of the king—came near and spoke. 

“Master, upstairs they celebrate the birthday of 
Herod. I could not linger to watch their wicked- 
ness. All seem drunk with wine and pleasure, and 
the dancing of Salome is shameful.” 


John looked at his disciple sadly: “How sad 
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must be the heart of God on such a night which 
brings death to so many precious souls.” 

As John spoke the door swung open again, re- 
vealing the dim outline of a girl whom John could 
not recognize-in the shadows of the entrance. As 
she entered the cell the lamp in the hands of the 
disciple revealed the flushed face of Salome. She 
was carrying a silver trencher whose polished 
surface glittered in the lamp light. 


* * * * + 


N THE great hall Salome danced to the volup- 

tuous music of the Greek musicians with all the 
wild abandon of her passionate nature. The ap- 
pearance of the princess in such a role shocked 
for a moment even the sophisticates of Herod’s 
court. The Pharisees feigned a holy horror that 
they did not feel; the Sadducees looked on in 
amazement and then relaxed contentedly; the 
Roman officers clapped their hands at this still more 
pagan touch to the feast of a Jewish prince. 

From this table, Herod in drunken fascination 
followed the dancer’s agile movement. Brazenly 
the girl played fiercely upon the king’s passions 
with every curve and pirouette of her near-naked 
body. Near the table of the king the girl stopped 
whirling on her toes and bowed to the floor before 
him. 

When the wild applause of the revelers had died 
away to a few scattered cries of approval, Herod 
leaned forward with flushed pleasure and motioned 
Salome to his side. A general silence, prompted 
more by curiosity than reverence for royalty, set- 
tled upon the diners. Herod’s words, muttered 
through lips thick with drink, were loud enough to 
penetrate the silent hall. 

“My dear, my dear,” he mumbled, “ask of me 
what thou wilt and I will give it to thee tonight.” 

As the girl with splendid acting dropped her 
head coyly and seemed to hesitate, the king stood 
up and cried aloud with an oath: “Now, by God, I 
swear that whatsoever thou shalt ask of me I will 
give it to thee, though it be half of my kingdom.” 

Almost sobered by the mad oath of the drunken 
monarch, the courtiers leaned forward eagerly, 
afraid to breathe until the girl broke the tense 
silence with her request as startling as it was 
horrible. 

“I wish that at once, you give me in a dish the 
head of John the Baptist,” and without a touch of 
pity or shame the brazen girl snatched from the 
king’s table a large empty silver platter. 

Herod sat back heavily on his lounge as though 
he had been struck. Quickly the fumes of alcohol 
lifted, leaving him for the nonce, wretchedly sober. 
The whole character of the unhappy prince be- 
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Monte Cassino 


Stephen Thuis, O.S.B. 


OWN the dark halls of the 
1) ancient Abbey I groped my 

way into the church. The 
monks were in their choir stalls 
chanting their night prayer, the of- 
ficial night prayer of the Church, 
Compline. I could scarcely detect 
the outline of their black-robed 
forms, the church was so dimly 
lighted. I knelt on the cold marble 
floor, while the grotesque shadows 
on the walls and pavement bent over 
me as I prayed. Surely, thought I, 
no more fitting prayer hour could 
greet me at Monte Cassino than 
Compline, the Holy Father Saint 
Benedict’s own beautiful contribu- 
tion to the official structure of the 


A light 


canonical prayer of the Church. 

As I prayed, I was startled by an 
exquisite indescribable fragrance— 
surely from Heaven itself. Was it 
simply the odor of prayer? Even 
the guest-master’s suggested ex- 
planation the following morning of 
lilies surrounding the tomb of Saint 
Benedict refused to satisfy me. 
Particularly so when I did discover 
that one of the many small subter- 
ranean chapels commemorates the 
event of a miraculous fragrant odor 
associated with some Benedictine 
martyrs. That fragrance still lin- 
gers with me, and inspires me. 

No one broke his nocturnal recol- 
lection to show me back to my room. 











It was better so. With my prosaic 
American flashlight,—I confess it 
seemed almost sacrilegious to bring 
such a modern touch into these an- 
cient venerable surroundings—lI 
wended my way slowly along the 
large, silent, somber, endless halls 
to my room, musty with the odor 
of centuries. The sacredness of it 
all began to overwhelm me. Here 
at length I was enclosed in the arms 
of beloved long-dreamt-of Monte 
Cassino. I knelt to pray.—Rising to 
close the door, I started as I saw a 
small snake disappear from my 
room into the dark corridor. Was it 
my quickened imagination—or was 
it the snake I had so often seen in 








trayed itself in a blend of weak kindness, timidity, 
and false religion. He recoiled at the thought of 
shedding the prophet’s blood, yet he had sworn be- 
fore the assembled guests. He looked about for a 
counselor... and saw only the faces of the diners 
awaiting his answer... saw only the cruel eyes of 
the girl Salome waiting with her silver platter. He 
saw before him the bitter enemies of the Baptist, 
Sadducees and Pharisees, whom John had called a 
brood of vipers, soldiers whom he had rebuked for 
violence and grumbling; Herodian courtiers who 
smarted under the bold criticism of their master. 
He looked at Salome again, but in her eyes shone 
the tigerish hate of the mother. With a weak 
gesture he motioned a soldier to draw his sword 
and follow Salome to the dungeon. The fate of 
John was sealed. 

Sick and frightened, Herod rose from the table 
and dizzily crossed the room to the corridor, leaving 
his guests staring after him. He shut the door of 
the banquet hall and stood waiting. His wait was 
a short one. Footsteps from the dungeon, footsteps 
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of a girl. Then a door opened and along the dusky 
corridor lighted by a swinging oil lamp came 
Salome carrying a large silver plate. On the dish 
was a dark round object. As she passed him 
Salome turned the head towards Herod who saw 
the white dead face of the prophet, John the Bap- 
tist. Herod turned involuntarily away, and then 
in horrid fascination followed the girl until she 
stopped before the room of her mother. There was 
a knock. The door opened and closed. Herod heard 
her tigerish cry of triumph and the equally hor- 
rible contrast of Salome’s girlish laughter. 

The king felt his way to the window, and gasp- 
ing for air, threw open the shutter. He was sick. 
His soul was dead with a new crime, the murder of 
God’s holy prophet. Perhaps in that hour the 
wretched shadow of a king entered into himself 
long enough to loathe his own cowardice of soul in 
the battle against vice. Perhaps he realized as 
well as his lust-encrusted soul could, the brave mar- 
tyrdom of John the Baptist, for the virtue of 
Chastity and filial piety. 





the pictures of St. Benedict, issuing 
from the poisoned goblet once pre- 
sented to him? I put out the light, 
threw back the casements, and there 
knelt to contemplate the scene be- 
fore me. And what a scene! Far 
below the mountain were the towns 
with their flickering lights. Above 
was the firmament, with the mar- 
velous blue God gives to Italian 
skies, and set with countless limpid 
sparkling stars, the glistening eyes 
of God’s angels. Never had I felt 
so close to heaven; I wondered 
whether I might not reach out and 
touch these stars of God. A shoot- 
ing star suddenly startled my 
reverie. I drew back hastily—lI 
feared it might touch me, it was all 
so close.... Could that have been 
something like the vision of St. 
Scholastica’s soul which her brother 
Benedict saw hastening to Heaven 
in the form of a dove at the time of 
her death? No wonder that Bene- 
dict could see such visions here—as 
also the miracle of the whole world 
collected before him under the single 
ray of the sun, or the soul of the 
Bishop of Capua carried to Heaven 
in a fiery sphere.... Do heavenly 
men contemplate the heavens and 
thus become heavenly in spirit? Is 
this the reason why St. Benedict 
and his followers down through the 
ages love to choose the mountains 
and hills for their homes? Does it 
perhaps, after all, really bring them 
closer to Heaven even in soul? 

There beneath that window passed 
before my mind’s eye the long pro- 
cession of Monte Cassino’s gorgeous 
past: the numerous saints and 
popes and scholars. How much the 
history of Monte Cassino down 
through one thousand four hundred 
years reflects the history of the 
Church herself! Does any monastery 
or mount have such a history—un- 
less it be the eternal hills of Rome 
itself? It seemed a pity to have to 
go to bed on a night like this. 

If the night sky seemed an unri- 
valed thing of beauty, the same scene 
by daylight followed close behind. I 
was up early to drink it in. There 
was a blaze of glory as the sun 
burst from behind the Abruzzi 
Mountains. It seemed the glory of 
heaven itself breaking through the 
barriers of earth. Here indeed 
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heaven and earth meet. I recalled 
the words of the Psalmist: “Peace 
and justice have kissed.” Yes, peace 
kisses earth at the home of Benedict, 
whose motto still is through his 
Order: Pax—Peace. 

Amid such splendors who could 
wonder that Longfellow upon his 
visit to Monte Cassino burst forth in 
poetic rapture as he wrote his 
“Monte Cassino.” 


“From the high window I beheld the 
scene 
On which Saint Benedict so oft had 


gazed,— : 4 
The mountains and the valley in 
the sheen 
Of the bright sun,—and stood as 
one amazed. 


“Gray mists were rolling, rising, 
vanishing; 

The woodlands glistened with their 
jewelled crowns; 

Far off the mellow bells began to 
ring 

For matins in the half-awakened 
towns. 


“The conflict of the Present and the 
Past, 
The ideal and the actual in our life, 
As on a field of battle held me fast, 
Where this world and the next 
world were at strife. 


“For, as the valley from its sleep 
awoke, 

I saw the iron horses of the steam 

Toss to the morning air their 
plumes of smoke, 

And woke, as one awaketh from a 
dream.” 


It was time for my Mass. I de- 
scended through the magnificent 
church, itself one precious mosaic of 
tender warm-colored marble en- 
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riched through the ages, into the 
crypt. And that crypt! That ex- 
quisite masterpiece of the Beuronese 
Monks, in the finest work of their 
unique liturgical art expression. A 
beauty completely different from the 
beautiful church above. The other- 
world, dignified yet graceful figures 
of angels and Benedictine Saints, 
the golden mosaics, the glistening 
marble, the stately bronze, the 
statues of St. Benedict and St. 
Scholastica carved from the very 
cedars of Libanus from the Holy 
Land. And here in this magnificent 
repository of a chapel lie the price- 
less bodies of the great Founder of 
Western Monasticism and his twin 
sister St. Scholastica, united in 
death as at birth.... Here I offered 
my Mass, for all those most dear to 
me.... After Mass, still dazed, I 
knelt in the rear on the rich marble 
floor.... So this was Benedict. That 
noble youth of Nursia. So human— 
yet so near to God. A youth know- 
ing passion, knowing love for the 
world; who tasted the battle of the 
flesh, but bathed himself in his own 
red warm blood as he rolled himself, 
stripped of his garments, in the 
tearing thorns.... This was Bene- 
dict who despised the world—and 
the world ran after him. This 
amazing monument ovef his body 
proves this. Could that*young man 
who, fearing his own wéakness, fled 
the world, have dreamed of, such a 
tomb over his body as this? v! 

O youth of today, the world wants 
you even as she tried to seduce 
Benedict of old. Today perhaps as 
never before she sets before you 
every possible allurement. The world 
clamors that you should have “ex- 
perience.” Ah! that experience is 
cheap, because common. Benedict 
at Monte Cassino points a way to a 
higher, loftier experience, because 
rare and precious—holding one’s 
self aloof from the experiences of 
the world by the path of the Gospel 
of Christ. Although you live in the 
world, be not of the world. Love 
not the world—but walking through 
the way of the Gospel, in the foot- 
steps of such heroes as Benedict of 
Monte Cassino, the noblest souls the 
world has ever known, go on cour- 


ageously unto the rock that is_ 


Christ! 
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QUEST for TRUTH 





Why do Catholics partake of the 
Lord’s supper so often? 


Catholics commonly speak of the 
Lord’s Supper as the Holy Eucharist 
or the Blessed Sacrament. The Holy 
Eucharist is the Sacrament which 
contains the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine for..the 
spiritual nourishment of our soils. 


Christ promised to give Himself to 
us as food for our souls. “I am the 
Living Bread which came down from 
Heaven. If any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live forever and the 
Bread that I will give is My Flesh 
for the life of the world” (John 
6:51). Christ fulfilled this promise 
at the Last Supper when He changed 
bread and wine into His own Body 
and Blood and gave them to His 
rg saying, “Take ye and eat. 

is is My os Si Drink ye all of 
this. For this is My Blood... Do 
this for a commemoration of Me” 
(Matt. 26:26; Luke 22:19). 


Under the appearances of bread 
and wine, Christ is really, truly, and 
personally present and in receiving 
them we receive Him who is the 
Author of all grace and sanctity. In 
the Blessed Sacrament our Lord is 
present as He exists now in Heaven 
—whole and entire, His Body and 
His Blood, His Soul and His 
Divinity. 

The first effect of receiving Holy 
Communion frequently and fervently 
is an intimate union with Christ by 
love. We become one with Christ. 
Our purpose in life becomes identi- 
fied with His. We learn to see with 
His eyes, to speak with His lips, to 
live His life, to love the things that 
He loves. Our whole being, body 
and soul, is thrilled through and 
through with the living energy of 
Christ, so that we may say with St. 
Paul, “I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). 

The second effect of Holy Com- 
munion is an increase of Sanctifying 
Grace in the soul, a nourishing, 
strengthening, and perfecting of our 
Spiritual life. Holy Communion 
cleanses the soul of venial sin and 
preserves it against the fatal disease 
of mortal sin. It weakens our evil 
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inclinations and helps us to resist 
temptations. 


Lastly, Holy Communion is a 
pledge of the resurrection of the 
body and of our eternal happiness 
with God in Heaven. “He that eat- 
eth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood 
hath everlasting life and I will raise 
him up in the last day” (John 6:55). 
The body as well as the soul shares 
in this pledge of final resurrection 
since by physical contact with the 
Eucharistic Christ in this world it 
acquires a moral right to live with 
Christ in eternity. These are some 
of the reasons why Catholics receive 
Holy Communion as often as they 
can. 


Can Communism be 
How? 

Communism cannot be checked 
unless the forces of Christianity 
unite and present a unified front 
against its spread. Pope Pius XI in 
his encyclical, “Atheistic Commun- 
ism,” pointed out the only way in 
which this end may be achieved. It 
is an admitted fact that the only 
organization in the world today able 
to cope with Communism is the 
Catholic Church. 


The witnesses of Jehovah—What 
kind of religion is that? 

The creed of the Witnesses of 
Jehovah is a strange mixture of sev- 
eral ancient heresies, a touch of fun- 
damentalism, and extreme pacifism. 
They regard the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy as the “anti-Christ” but 
are equally bitter against all Prot- 
estant denominations. They look up- 
on all forms of organized religion 
as the “organized forces of 
Satan.” Doctrinally, they deny the 
Blessed Trinity, Purgatory, conscious 
existence after ink the authority 
of the Church, and the institution of 
the Papacy. They look upon the flag 
of our country as the “devil’s ban- 
ner.” Mr. Rutherford, their present 
leader, has spent nine months in the 
federal penitentiary in Atlanta, 
Georgia (1918) for “unlawfully and 
wilfully conspiring to cause insub- 
ordination, disloyalty, and refusal of 
duty to the military and naval forces 
of the United States.” 
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Why should we have to suffer for 
the sin of Adam and Eve? 


God has :. dealt unjustly with 
the hum:-. race in this matter. By 
way of illustration, take the instance 
of a king who bestows his favor on 
two of his subjects, man and wife, 
both of lowly station. On condition 
of fidelity to him, he promises to 
adopt them into his family, to raise 
them and their children to the royal 
rank, and to make them his heirs; 
he gives them house and lands and 

rovides them with every comfort. 

hey prove to be traitorous and un- 
grateful. The king withdraws his 
promise of adoption, deprives them 
of their riches and reduces them to 
the level at which he found them. 
Has the king been unjust to them? 
He has deprived them of nothing but 
privileges to which they had no 
claim, except that which would have 
arisen from the faithful observance 
of the conditions he had imposed. 
This represents fairly well the status 
and condition of the human race in 
this matter. 

Just because Adam lost Sanctify- 
ing Grace, not only for himself but 
for all humanity, God made the very 
sin of Adam the occasion of a still 
more marvellous manifestation of 
His love. For this reason the 
Church sings in her liturgy on the 
day before Easter, “O happy fault, 
which deserved to possess such and 
so great a Redeemer.” 


Will the world be destroyed on the 
last day? 

The world will not be destroyed on 
the last day. All of man’s works, 
and all that Adam’s fall brought into 
the world will be consumed but 
neither the earth nor the starry 
heavens above will cease to exist. 


They will be changed only. “As a 
vesture shalt Thou change them, 
and they will be changed” (Hebr. 


1:12). And again God says in 
Isaias, “Behold, I create new heav- 
ens and a new earth” (65:17) St. 
Peter tells us, “We look for new 
heavens and a new earth accordin 
to His promises” (2 Petr. 3:13); an 
St. John in the Apocalypse, “He that 
sat on the throne said: Behold I 
make all things new” (21:5). 
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Poor 
Japan 


ANY are of the opinion that 

Japan bit off more than she 

can chew. To us it looks as 
if she has bougnt something she 
can’t eat at all. 


In a world where wars have be- 
come commonplace, with three of 
them now going on, Japan’s little 
attempt to “pacify” China and 
establish a “New Order” in the Far 
East still ranks as No. 1. Now two 
and a half years old, its toll is esti- 
mated at about 3,000,000 dead and 
wounded. Japan has “conquered” a 
territory about as large as the sec- 
tion of the United States east of the 
Mississippi, but has only a million 
men to hold this land. Chinese 
guerillas aren’t making that task 
any easier, 


Japan began fighting a disunited, 
backward country. Her one lasting 
and outstanding accomplishment has 
been to unify the Chinese as com- 
mon brothers of a common enemy. 
The support of this common cause, 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, experts be- 
lieve, will be able to hold out in- 
definitely in his stronghold in Szech- 
wan province. Now poor face-sav- 
ing Japan can’t quit fighting China, 
can’t whip her completely, and the 
“conquered” provinces won’t stay 
conquered. 


By this invasion of China, Japan 
closed the Open Door. The United 
States has retaliated with a little 
door slamming of its own, and from 
where we sit it looks as though 
Japan’s nose were caught in the 
crack. That certainly isn’t helping 
that Oriental headache any, is it? 


What could be the outcome of this 
puppet regime? Is Wang Ching- 
Wei to be the Japs’ panacea? His 
past performance record makes it 
look as if the Japs’ real worries are 
just about to begin. 
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and 


VV SEREAS Japan had stolen so 

much cake that it made her 
sick, Russia reached for only a little 
piece and got a fork in her arm. 
While Japan found herself with an 
elephant she can’t control, Russia 
with a bee in her bonnet is having 
even more trouble. 

This situation in Russia is really 
hard to understand. What of the 
Soviet boasts that her army was the 
most highly mechanized in the 
world? What of all this cheering 
over Russa’s military invincibility? 
What of those news-reels in which 
we saw Moscow’s military review? 
The troops were outstandingly 
smart. The tanks, ranging from 
whippets to gigantic land battle- 
ships looked unbeatable. The planes 
covered the whole sky. 


Why? 

Why then is it that the Red Army 
with its two million regulars, its 
many million reserves, its great 
quantities of equipment, has now 
stalled against a country which is 
only a patch alongside the Soviet 
map? We have tried hard to make 
that make sense. 

Cold weather should have no ter- 
ror for the Soviets. It is claimed 
that most of the Bolshevik leaders 
before the revolution served terms 
of exile in snowy Siberia. In recent 
years Soviet ice breakers opened 
shipping routes in the Arctic, planes 
made long-distance flights over it 
and a part of explorers encamped 
on an ice-floe atop the North Pole. 
Still when it came to a matter of 
making war in sub-zero tempera- 
tures the Russian offensive froze up. 

American military observers have 
pointed out that Russia had trans- 
portation and supplies as limiting 
factors, and also that the Finns had 
the usual defensive advantage of in- 
terior communication lines so that 
they have probably been able to out- 
number the Russians at the points 
where battle was actually joined. 

Among things to be added are the 
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facts that volunteer troops have 
been brought in from Sweden; that 
France has sent large quantities of 
arms and ammunitions, and facili- 
tated shipments from Italy and 
other countries; and, that even 
England has come through with at 
least moral support in the form of 
about 120 planes, six tanks, some 
ammunition and gas masks. 

Truly we are proud of our Amer- 
ican help, especially because of its 
value and subtilty. The United 
States has refused to renew pass- 
ports of many American engineers 
and technicians now helping to 
systematize Russian industry, with 
the result that scores are coming 
home. Under pressure from the 
State Department many oil com- 
panies are calling home their tech- 
nicians. Add to this our moral em- 
bargo on the exportation of machi- 
nery for making high-test gasoline, 
and you have three of about the 
meanest tricks we could play on our 
“fellow democracy” who wills only 
the “protection of small oppressed 
peoples.” In fact it’s almost com- 
parable to putting termites in a 
man’s wooden leg. 


Some of the reasons why Russia 
hasn’t succeeded are to be found in 
her shortage of food, difficulties of 
transportation, and communication 
with her front lines. A shortage of 
gasoline forms another big difficulty 
—an airplane is of little use pulled 
by a mule. A third and perhaps 
the chief reason is the devastating 
effect of the 1937 purge in the Red 
Army and of the whole Soviet struc- 
ture. This purge destroyed the 
whole operation of the Red Army 
command and “mowed down” 80 
percent if not more of its officers. 
At the same time the whole army 
was brought under Stalin’s direct 
political control, and troop com- 
manders were put at the mercy of 
party men. So this greatest dif- 
ficulty is a lack of brains—those 
brains that Stalin so calmly shot out 
in 1937. 
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With Russia in this sad state the 
United States calls her “brains” 
home—it is a dirty trick. 


At It Again 


M°??t of the people who have put 

away the things of a child can 
remember pretty well the first in- 
stallment of this World War, which 
began in 1914. The United States 
spent the first two years disputing 
over Britain’s interference with 
American mails, shipping and car- 
goes. A similar dispute has marked 
the recent stages of the present re- 
newal of hostilities. The United 
States citing article I chapter XI of 
the Second Hague Convention regis- 
tered a protest against Britain’s 
censoring of mail from the United 
States to other neutral countries. 
The British citing arcticle II of the 
same chapter of the same conven- 
tion rejected the protest. The United 
States rejected the rejection. So it 
goes. 

They tossed that back and forth 
during 1915 and 1916 and reached 
a solution only with an entrance 
into the war. This dispute may be 
seriously worrying our Secretary of 
State, but we would rather keep him 
supplied with aspirins than have a 
solution similar to that of 1917. 

Among other matters to cause 
growing concern among the adminis- 
tration officials are those little things 
like the British imposiiion of import 
and shipping’ restrictions that 
threaten to deprive American farm- 
ers of export markets on which they 
are dependent for economic security. 
Then too, John Bull has been push- 
ing American ships around and 
fercing them into British ports 
which they are forbidden by their 
own country’s law to enter. Next 
add the British refusal to recognize 
the American neutrality zone. It 
seems as if this would be enough to 
worry about, but no, they have to 
go and trump up an argument as to 
who caused whom to go off the gold 
standard. 

According to Lord Beaverbrook, 
the United States’ demand for war 
debt payments had caused all the 
trouble. (We could say something 
about that word “demand” but we 
won’t.) Senators Bandkhead and Nye 
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took up our defence. Nye said it 
was “not strange that the British 
would try to put Uncle Sam in the 
dog house on this matter, because 
that is what they have always done 
except at the moments when they 
needed our help to preserve their 
empire.” That is hardly the argu- 
ment of a logician, but we are in- 
clined to believe that maybe the 
Senator’s got-sumpin-there. 


O GERMANS and to all civilized 

man the treaty of Versailles 
represented and will continue to 
represent the embodied spirit of in- 
tolerance, injustice, repression, and 
rule of force. The war-guilt clause, 
one-sided disarmament, the pro- 
longed discrimination against Ger- 
many long after the war, repara- 
tions and military occupation, all 
speak of pride and power, hate and 
greed, all exercised psychological 
and physical pressures and humilia- 
tions that the German people could 
not stand, all joined together to 
teach us that a lasting peace can 
never be guaranteed by distrust, dis- 
crimination, and _ dissolution of 
natural national communities. 


Peace! Peace! 


Our Holy Father Pius XII, the 
Vicar of the Prince of Peace, has 
shown himself worthy of his office 
by doing all in his power to bring a 
lasting and secure peace to these 
men and nations for whom Christ 
died. The words of wisdom of his 
recent encyclical should well be 
pondered by those nations who are 
now exerting every effort to obtain 
victory. He states: 

“To hope for a decisive change 
exclusively from the shock of war 
and its final issue is idle, as experi- 
ence shows. The hour of victory is 
an hour of external triumph for the 
party to whom victory falls, but it 
is, in equal measure, the hour of 
temptation. In this hour the angel 
of justice strives with the demons of 
violence; the heart of the victor all 
too easily is hardened; moderation 
and far-seeing wisdom appear to 
him weakness; the excited passions 
of the people often inflamed by the 
sacrifices and sufferings they have 
borne, obscure the vision even of re- 
sponsible persons and make them 
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inattentive to the warning voice of 
humanity and equity, which is over- 
whelmed or drowned in the inhuman 
cry ‘Vae victis’—woe to the con- 
quered.” 

If history is allowed to repeat it- 
self—but that is one thing civiliza- 
tion can’t permit. A repetition will 
spell not just “woe to the conquered” 
but woe to the conquerors as well. 


The Game 


*[ HERE is a state of activity be- 

hind the scenes in the baseball 
offices in preparation for the coming 
season. Contracts, schedules, spring 
training arrangements, and financial 
difficulties are the chief managerial 
worries. This year many club own- 
ers are taking sidelong glances at 
the ledgers and breathing deeply in 
the hope that they will not be seeing 
so much red by the end of the year. 
During the winter many of the 
teams have decided to come out of 
the red by throwing a different light 
on the game floodlights. Night base- 
ball has been hailed as the salvation 
of the game, and God’s gift to the 
harried business manager. 

What the players think of it is a 
different matter. To some it is a 
nocturnal nuisance but there are 
those who have been brought up on 
such fare in the minors and hardly 
know what the sun feels like on a 
baseball diamond. Everybody admits 
it does give the advantage to the 
pitcher especially because the heavy 
night air often brings smoke over 
the field which makes a fast ball a 
broad blur. Intielders will tell you 
too that a hopper looks a lot dif- 
ferent because of the unusual 
shadows cast by the ball on its 
course from the plate. Statistics of 
last year’s night games indicate that 
the scores are kept low by the ad- 
vantage of the pitcher in this poorer 
visibility. 

It is certain that night baseball 
will take something of the skill out 
of the game that radiant sunlight 
admitted, but it is undoubtedly bet- 
ter to have a rather good game of 
night baseball enthusiastically at- 
tended than to play to a few hun- 
dred fans in ideal weather condi- 
tions. After all it is, and should re- 
main the national pastime. 
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IKE hay fever, it’s a seasonal affliction. 

It’s a sure sign that spring has come at 
last. More positive than forsythia or dog- 
wood. From time immemorial, it arrives with 
the vernal equinox. It’s that inexplicable 
something that must pop out in rhyme—a 
metrical jack-in-the-box in every man’s soul. 

In the workaday world we write our prose— 

We stick to reason and skip the rhyme. 

But in spring the heart of every man knows 
He could write a song to the march of time. 
Most of us have sense enough to be poets by 
proxy; but occasionally that springtime inner 
compulsion to poetize will brook no ‘hindrance 
—it becomes a torrent that simply won’t be 
dammed. For the good of your psychic 
health, if you feel so great a yen to scribble 
verses that without an outlet your indis- 
pensable escape-mechanism might be irrepar- 
ably smashed, why, just go ahead and com- 
pose your little ditty. Then duly relieved of 
poetic congestion, take your little doggerel 
and crumple it up. Carefully tear it into jig 
saw pieces and toss them into the nearest 

wastebasket. 

That’s about as kindly advice as can be 
given. But like most admonitions from Aesop 
to Will Rogers it will most likely be disre- 
garded. There’ll be the further desire to see 
the little brain-child in print—to immortalize 
it in type. But that problem may solve itself 
—an impasse that may deflate the ego of the 
poetaster till next spring comes around. 


However, this unsympathetic advice is only 
a general prescription. I’d hate to take any 
chance of extinguishing the spark of genius 
in any man’s soul. It’s a long shot, but one 
of these spring-blown versifiers might be an- 
other Milton. I’ve no hankering to have the 
finger of derision pointed at me. Not for 
anything do I want a Milton to be mute and 
inglorious. Poor genius is so often in ter- 
rible need of encouragement—it may be shy 
and timid as a fawn. May I say a word or 
two to these poets hidden in the light of 
thought? 

Listen! It’s true that Horace said: “‘Medio- 
cre poets ought to be hanged.” But he always 
was infernally smug. He was good and he 
knew it. He cashed in plenty, too, taking 
Augustus and Maecenas for some pretty good 
rides. He even had the nerve to write the 
Piso Brothers, telling them how poetry ought 
to be written. So the idea got around some- 
how that any poet but a topnotcher might 
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very legally be put out of his misery by a humane gun- 
man at any time. 

But Quintus Horatius Flaccus had his tongue in his 
cheek, inditing that famous epistle. At any rate, if he 
were living, he’d find out that there’s more money to-day 
in hurdy-gurdy, nickel-in-the-slot rhymes than in the 18 
carat variety. Witness Tin Pan Alley! So don’t put too 
much stock in old Q. H. F., even if he’s quoted on Jn- 
formation Please. Just because you can’t write big 
league poetry right off the bat is no reason why you 
shouldn’t give the game a try—especially if a reliable 
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scout puts an O. K. on you and says: “The kid has 


prospects—give him a break.” 


First, be sure you’ve got something to say—vital, 
with a real punch. Then don’t be afraid to rave 
about it— with restraint of course. Without life 
and enthusiasm a poem is about as good as a 
funeral without a corpse. Then check off your 
rhymes and doubly check your meter. If you have 
it going de-dah de-dah de-dah and then suddenly 
dah dah dah, it will sound like a blow-out. Also, 
most people like to have their grammar straight. 
Beginners are expected to conform somewhat to 
grammatical norms. After you’re famous, folks 
will say, “Poetic license.” Professors will raise 
their eyebrows knowingly and declare, ‘“Anacolu- 
thon.” But as a novice don’t break too many rules, 
trying to land a rhyme or squeeze a word in. 


Now go out and grab a good title. It’s half the 
battle. Editors like peppy ones, like: “Johnny 
Keats Digs Some Coal,” “Too Many Athenians,” 
“Want to Bet?” After all, editors are only human 
—a snappy title may catch one off guard. A little 
filler-inner may be needed, and your effusion may 
be just the right size. So there’s always a chance 


that, no matter how juvenile your lines, they may 
see the light of print. And, boy-oh-boy, what a 
thrill you'll get, seeing your own darling “Spring- 
time in Hoboken” all dressed up in stylish type! 
Maybe they’ll even have artistic decorations around 
it, like pussy willows or daffodils. Remember, too, 
that you'll get a nice little check for your efforts— 
a modest honorarium, to be sure, but still a cash- 
able check. Perhaps, if you frame it, your amateur 
status will not be questioned. 

I am fully aware that these sympathetic words 
of mine may cause the poetry editors some annoy- 
ance. I’ve no grudge against ’em—they’ve been 
good to me. So I hope they aren’t swamped with a 
flood of doggerels. I don’t want them to lose any 
more hair or to wish there never was any such 
thing as a vernal equinox. But I’m hopefully think- 
ing of that solitary figure to whom my unsolicited 
advice may prove helpful. Who knows but he may 
be another Eddie Guest, another Ogden Nash! 
Not for all the world would I deprive the unborn 
generations of such a boon! I am all for paging 
the newest American Keats, the latest model Shel- 
ley. If we find them, let’s give Spring, 1940 edi- 
tion, some of the credit. Hail Shakespeare, junior! 


JUNIOR KNIGHTS 


Enter the Beauty Contest 


OUR guess is right. This is not a bathing beauty 

contest. Ip this contest, only you are eligible 

whose beauty is not skin-deep but soul deep; whose 
beauty is not one of polished nails, but of fingers 
dipped in saintly chastity; whose lips are rouged with 
words that issue from a pure mind; whose eyes sparkle 
with the glow of modesty; whose thoughts and desires 
are kept on an angelic plane. 

Artists have outstripped each other in creating beau- 
tiful things that captivate and fascinate. But only the 
noble mind, the iron will, and the courageous heart have 
constructed the “citadel of beauty”—chastity. 

The Holy Ghost has said: “O how beautiful is the 
chaste generation with glory; for the memory thereof 


The great city of Carthage recognized in its founder 
a woman of delicate chastity; its end was a paragon 
of the same virtue. Penelope’s chastity provided an 
immortal theme for Homer. The blood of the Virgin, 
Iphigenia, calmed the winds. Munitia, one of the Vestal 
Virgins, though only suspected of unchastity was buried 
alive. 


St. Jerome discerned chastity in a youth’s counte- 
nance. Writing to Salvinia, he describes her daughter’s 
unsullied face as a “basket of roses and lilies.” 


When the valiant warrior Turnus met Camilla, Queen 
of the Volsci, he exclaimed: “Hail, O Virgin, Glory of 
Italy.” Hats off to you virgin boys and virgin girls— 
Glory of America. 


is immortal; because it is known both with God and 

with men.” 4, 
(ZZ. lf? f 
Gilbert Hess, OSB 
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HE FAT tan hand of Nick Moscow removed 

from his puffy lips his cigar. He flecked its 
heavy ash cone in the bronze tray on his desk. He 
frowned as he surveyed his tapering shiny naiis. 
“All right, Nick, what do you say? I can’t wait 
forever on you. You’ve been two years in this 
burg of the livin’ dead you say? Seems like you’d 
grab the first chance to get out. You—a big time 
guy with lots of dough once—buried now in this— 
this Missouri corn field.” 


Nick looked at Slats Skirvin, tall, spare and 
sandy—and just barely on this side of Life’s fif- 
tieth meridian. Nick had known Slats forever, it 
seemed. He couldn’t remember a time when Slats 
hadn’t been somewhere in the background, squawk- 
ing about something. They’d been in big places 
working. Oh well! maybe not working—but they’d 
been co-operative in deals. Those deals—once Nick 
thought of them as brain children—but in this 
peaceful and time-for-everything little place, they 
had a putrid wizened aspect in their retrospective 
march thru Nick’s memory. He had the courage 
to tell Slats that. 





You’re lazy—why I believe that 


“You’re soft. 
you enjoy being in all this—you don’t know how to 
live—you’re as narrow and warped as this dump. 
Wake up to yourself, Nick, you’re as good as dead.” 


“I’m not—but I kinda like it here.” 


“Oh you ’kinda like it here.’” 
watched him. “Who’s the dame?” 


Slats narrowly 
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Nick hunched forward. He lowered his voice. 
“There ain’t no dame. Get that. There’s never 
going to be a dame. Understand? Didn't I tell 
you that when I left?” 

Slats sensed a danger signal. 
it easy.” 

Slats was silenced just as he’d been silenced 
when Alice walked out on Nick. Nick had acted 
like she’d died or something. Slats was, in his 
heart, glad. It was all right for Nick to have a 
girl, but to marry one and have her hung about his 
neck, to be in Slats’s way was another thing. 

But Nick had been a fool ever since he’d met 
Alice. Slats cursed the day when he found her 
stepping out with another guy. He had floundered 
around not knowing whether to tell Nick and run 
the risk of being beaten to death, and then he 
hadn’t had to tell him, for Alice left a note. Nick 
had gone to the apartment he’d planned for their 
home. Slats supposed everybody made a visit to a 
graveyard just to gouge around in the raw sore. 
Slats could never abide soft stuff, but that after- 
noon Nick reminded him of a little kid who’d seen 
his dog run down. Nick had smashed up. Slats 
watched the smash. Then Nick had left, warning 
Slats and the rest not to look for him. 

Slats, always the promoter, had, in his search for 
new and unsuspecting prospects, wholly by accident, 
located Nick. It was pretty much of a shock to 
find him buying and selling real live stock, weigh- 
ing horses, fat grunting sows and full uddered, 
real breathing cows. 

Nick had been genuinely glad to see old Slats, 
for occasionally Dover Missouri’s provincialism 
shocked him. This was one of the times. Slats 
was hammering at him again—“Come on, give Nick 
Moscow his last fling. We ain’t young but once. 


“Okeh, Okeh, take 
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This is the best thing we’ve ever had, a sure thing 
and that’s no kidding—not a chance for a stumble. 
You sell this stock. We'll move quick. A couple a 
dozen little burgs like this and we’re healed. You 
can have that ranch you used to dream about—and 
I can go to South America—and we can live so far 
within the law it won’t even be interestin’.” 

Nick broke in—‘“No I’m not interested.” 

“Ain’t interested? Big money right here— 
yours for the pickin’ up—and then bright lights 
again. Lots of money—and maybe—maybe you'll 
run into Alice sometime.” 

Nick caught his lower lip in his teeth and shut 
his eyes in sweet contemplation. “Yes, I might, 
mightn’t I?” Very softly he said it. 

Slats was pumping 
his hand and slapping 
him on the back.” And 
you'll begin to sell 
shares in the Roxana 
Oil Strip to these 
yahoos ?” 

“Begin?” The old fire 
was back in Nick’s 
eyes—‘Begin—I’ll sell.” 

Nick knew he could 
sell. He could really 
conduct a bargain base- 
ment here in Dover. 
He’d settled back rather 
comfortably in the seat 
of respectability. Here 
he wasn’t Nick. He was 
Mr. Moscow, stock 
buyer, and the towns- 
people thought he had 
money. Well he did 
have—some—but not * 
the hard wads and roll 
that he wanted now. 

“All right; scram, Slats—I’m going out for a 
while—and then to my hotel. First before you go, 
leave that stack of gold-rimmed Roxana Certificates 
to sell.” 

“Hey! why can’t I go with you? I ain’t poison 
you know—where you goin’?” 

“Oh I don’t know—just out—but come on if you 
want to—only go easy on what you say, see?” 

The night was like a soft broad bosomed mother, 
in whose arms sleepy little Dover had curled it- 
self. 

Slats grinned—there was no one out on the 
streets. “Say you don’t live here by yourself do 
you?” Nick said nothing. 

Like the one wide awake youngster was the 





smallish brick church on the corner. Like a myriad 
eyes the lights scintillated. 

“What’s going on? It ain’t Sunday, is it?” Slats 
was curious. 

“No it’s Tuesday—but they have church there on 
Tuesday—that’s Our Mother of Perpetual Help 
Church—I think they call it.” 

Nick had sometimes wondered what they did 
there on Tuesday night. A softly rolling melody 
from an organ came to the men. 

Nick stopped a moment—“I hear a powerful bass 
—that must be old Hank Thompson—he has one 
of the finest cattle herds around here.” 

“Yeah, Nick, and it’s up to you to turn that herd 
into Roxana Oil stock. When you gonna see him?” 

“Oh I dunno—tomor- 
row I guess.” 

“Say Nick—why can’t 
you start right in there 
—in that church tonight 
—think how many— 
prospects are in there— 
and if they would see 
you at church—it would 
be a cinch.” 


“You’ve got ‘some- 
thing there, Slats,” and 
Nick led the way into 
the blurry shadows of 
the peaceful little cathe- 
dral. Nick fought 
against it—but a sweet 
peace seemed to per- 
meate the place and 
fasten itself on him. 

Nick saw a pew 
rather far back, empty 
save for Mrs. Sherman, 
a widow, and her little 
crippled boy Jamie. The 
visitors slid in beside her. She smiled at Nick. 
Tired eyes they were that smiled but a happiness 
and contentment splashed over the tiredness. She 
held out a little book for Nick to share. Rather 
awkwardly he held it. With a gnarled brown little 
finger she pointed to the line they were singing. 

Nick knew Mrs. Sherman was holding her farm 
for Jamie, the kid with the crippled foot. He 
smiled at Nick with great brown eyes and whis- 
pered something to his mother. She moved over 
and helped Jamie hobble to the space between her 
and Nick. 

“I’m so glad you’re here, Mr. Moscow,” he whis- 
pered. His mother frowned and shook her head. 
Jamie had to discontinue his conversation. 
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Roxana Oil stock to Mrs. Sherman! He could 
tell her how she’d double and triple the money for 
Jamie and she’d buy! He looked sidewise at Slats 
and Slats lifted an eyebrow that said plainly, 
“Smart idea of mine coming here.” 


Nick’s thoughts were jumbled but he was dimly 
conscious that the little fellow beside him had 
dropped to his knees. Nick didn’t know just what 
to do if he did kneel—for he had never knelt in his 
life—so he just sat down and pulled Slats down too. 


He heard a sweet childish voice saying “All bless 
Thee as the assured help of the miserable. All feel 
the benefit of Thy maternal protection. With con- 
fidence do I present myself before Thee... .” 


And then Jamie was still—very, very still. Long 
lashed lids drew a transparent blue-veined curtain 
over those velvety eyes of his—it seemed he was 
praying such a very special prayer that was too 
sacred to repeat aloud. The whole of Jamie’s little 
body seemed wrapped and lost in that moment— 
and Nick felt weak, almost sick in the presence 
of it. 


— ad 
Jamie was saying something again— “that I 
should suffer still longer grant that I...” and then 
his voice was lost but Nick heard him again... 
“this grace then may I expect of Thee with con- 
fidence because Thou are the Mother of Perpetual 
Help.” 


All of them were sitting in the pews again. The 
words that Jamie had spoken trooped like brave 
little soldiers thru Nick’s mind—“This grace may 
I expect with confidence’—maybe that was -why 
Jamie looked so happy—so sure—and they all 
looked that way, Jamie’s mother and the others— 
expecting with confidence—maybe that was the 
secret of their courage, even if they struggled and 
lost they could get up again and start over—they 
were not alone—a steadfast help was there. 


Personally Nick had never felt so miserable in 
all his life—dimly, vaguely but desperately he 
wished that Nick Moscow had a faith that gave one 
something to sort of anchor to, that shone out in 
in the eyes. 


And then Jamie slipped his arm thru Nick’s and 
Nick didn’t feel quite so lonely; Nick chanced to 
look at Slats who was surveying the crowd with 
cool contemplative eyes. Nick wanted to blot out 
that look. He hoped that Jamie would not see it— 
but Jamie was looking at Slats. Jamie didn’t seem 
afraid of that look, a look that would rob Jamie 
and his mother of everything and put in their 
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trembling hands a worthless bit of paper with fine 


engraving on it. But Jamie wasn’t afraid, but 
Slats couldn’t know why—and Nick could never 
tell him why—it was one of those deep things one 
feels but can’t express. 


Jamie was pushing the little book at him and 
whispering—“This one is a pretty song—I know it 
—listen tome ging it—you sing too.” 


“i Sweet ike Vllen makes the dying live, 
YS Which*gives the blind their sight—” 

Jamie was singing, and awkwardly Nick began 
like a little boy in his first struggle with his 
A. B. C.’s— 


“This source of all my life and hope, 
My safety and my light.” 


Yes Jamie’s safety—the safety of his mother 
and the rest—they were safe now—and safe to- 
morrow for Nick Moscow knew that tomorrow he 
would sell them real things, clean things—dollar 
for dollar things. 


Nick and Slats walked out. A canteloupe slice 
of moon rode high on a cloud of velvety night. 
Nick cleared his throat to speak. 


“I know,” Slats put in, “funny thing religion— 
funny how they think it can save them.” 


But Nick knew they were saved, for Slats and 
the Roxana certificates were moving out—without 
a sale. 
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ST. BENEDICT AND PEACE 


Albert Muntsch, S.J. 


HAOS and confusion, strife and bitterness are 

the characteristics of our present social and 
economic life. The nations desire peace and in- 
dividuals look for economic security, yet the attain- 
ment of these goals seems still afar off. 

It was not the will of our Eternal Father that 
His children should suffer from 
continuous conflict in their social, 
political, and industrial relations. 
That antagonism is and has been 
brought on by the failure of men 
to live up to requirements for 
social peace laid down by the Di- 
vine Master. He is called the 
Prince of Peace and He came to 
bring an era of good will among 
men. In the Sermon on the Mount 
the essentials of social peace are 
_ clearly shown to us. Some diplo- 
mats, rulers, and dictators have 
sought other roads to peace. 
Their failures are evident in the wars, racial 
antagonisms, and bloodshed that have marked our 
era! 

But the Church of Christ does much more than 
refer her distressed children to Christ’s program 
for blessed peace. She has ever worked for peace 
among nations and groups antagonistic one to an- 
other. She has instituted religious orders whose 
prime mission is to foster peace among men. The 
members of these communities were first of all to 
have the peace of Christ in their own hearts and 
then to pass it on to others. 

The most distinguished of these orders as re- 
gards long centuries of service for humanity is 
that of the Order of St. Benedict. Founded by St. 
Benedict of Nursia at Monte Cassino, Italy, in 529, 
it has continued its holy service for God and man 
to these our days. Peace is their motto. The new 
Catholic Dictionary appropriately states that “con- 
tinual industry and an atmosphere of peace char- 
acterize their monasteries.” 

We have reason to expect such holy fruits in the 
long history of the order. Take the very name of 
the founder, Benedict; what does it mean? It is 
really the Latin name “Benedictus,” blessed, en- 
riched with divine gifts and privileges. And true 
to the good omen of this name, the sons of St. 
Benedict have brought. the light of Christian peace 
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and culture to the nations. For, according to the 


afore-edited Catholic Dictionary its abbeys “were 
centers from which civilization spread, and some 
of them, especially Cluny, exercised a strong in- 
fluence on the spirit, morals, and learning of their 
times. 


The French Congregation of St. Maur, 
dating from 1621, attained fame 
by reason of its extensive activity 
in the field of literature and the 
devout lives of its members.” 

Non-Catholic authorities too 
give full credit to the sons of 
Benedict for their vast plans in 
the interest of social peace and 
happiness. V. Duruy, the French 
historian, says that the “model 
farms” dependent on the monas- 
teries “presented examples of 
activity and industry for the la- 
borer, the mechanic, and the land- 
owner.” 

And these efforts to establish blessed peace, the 
peace of Christ, in the Christian commonwealth 
continue today. The foremost religious publication 
of the English Benedictines bears the name PAX, 
and every month it brings a sheaf of spiritual, 
esthetic and intellectual riches to its readers 
throughout the world. Is it not appropriate to 
record here that the Pontiff who did so much to 
assuage the evils of the great war ruled under the 
name of Benedict, Benedict XV? 

In Christ’s beautiful prayer for His disciples, as 
recorded by Saint John, there is an earnest plea for 
unity of all men in the love of God, their Father. 
Men, however, are not only disunited in faith and 
in worship, but frequently revile one another on 
religious grounds. The great war added fuel to 
the flames and we are apparently very remote from 
the blessed time when there will be “one flock and 
one shepherd.” 

The Great War played havoc with plans for in- 
ternational peace, because the nations refused to © 
build their programs on the principles of the Gos- 
pel—the message of peace and good will to human- 
ity. But individuals, led by the “true light which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world,” found the source of soul-satisfying peace. 
An illustrious Chinese statesman and diplomat, dis- 
illusioned by the pompous schemes of his colleagues 
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HE secret society need not be pictured as any- 

thing novel; history gives the lie to any’such 
portrayal. Even the Egyptians had their secret 
organizations long before the Romans adopted the 
culture of the Greeks; the Orient, land of mystery, 
yields traces of secret confederations formed in the 
dim ages of its past. Rome saw the rise of the 
dread cult of Isis; Mohammedan areas were con- 
stantly preyed upon by mysterious groups whose 
only code was violence. In the first stages of the 
Christian era, and later in the golden medieval 
period, the good were plagued by secret fraternities. 
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Witness, if you will, the rise to power of the Rosi- 
crucians and the Vehmgerichte; these names even 
brought fear into the hearts of the influential men 
of the period. 


In point of fact, one can trace fairly well the 
origin of the modern scourge of Communism to the 
door of the secret society. While this country was 
in the throes of the civil war another great evil 
was raising its ugly head in Europe. In the year 
1864 European workmen were organized into a 
great secret union. The avowed purpose of this 
formidable group was to do away with religion, 





and weary of the pagan promises of an irreligious 
world, sought the Church of Christ and found the 
haven of peace by being admitted into the Order 
of St. Benedict. 

And if we finally ask “What is the secret of their 
success in enrolling communities and individuals 
under the banner of Christ, the King?” the answer 
is readily given. Their rule is to combine manual 
labor and prayer. “Ora et labora”—Pray and 
work, is their humble watchword. And why should 
not such a régime, consistently carried out, be 
blessed with fruit a hundredfold? That rule is 
based on the example of the Christ, the Son of God, 
whose life was one of prayer, work, and suffering. 

Space does not allow me to tell what the sons of 
St. Benedict have done to promote and to enrich 
the liturgy of Mother Church. It was done in obe- 
dience to the holy precept “Ora”—pray. The Bene- 
dictine saying: Operi Dei nihil praeponatur—let 
nothing take precedence over the Work of God—is 
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well known. But it is proper to state that the last 
of the seven canonical hours of the Breviary re- 
ceives its name Complin from St. Benedict, and to 
him its institution is generally ascribed. According 
to his rule (C. 42) Complin was intended to be a 
proper conclusion of the work of the day, and was 
originally said after the evening meal and before 
retiring to sleep. 

As we go through life’s pilgrimage we all seek 
the blessings of peace. For we realize that no 
earthly good can compare with the joy of a soul 
enjoying the peace of Christ. The path to that 
supreme gift has been indicated by our Saint: 
Work and pray. Even humble toil, toil in the office 
and workshop and factory are of unique value if 
performed with a “good intention.” To that work 
we must add prayer, union with Christ, during the 
days of life’s warfare. But we have the conviction 
that such a life will be enriched with the grace of 
God leading to the inheritance of the saints. 
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traditional morality, organized government and 
every vestige of current culture. Wherever its 
poisonous fangs touched, misery followed in its 
wake. The great statesmen of the time were forced 
to reckon with this new monster in all their activi- 
ties. Nihilism was on the loose; society was 
threatened; Atheism was rapidly coming to the 
fore. It was at this critical juncture that Karl 
Marx prevailed upon the original English group to 
accept the Swiss Alliance as a member. Of this 
union was born the International, the Commune, 
and the Red Republic. From here on, all Hell seems 
to have been let loose. Hatred against God, State, 
Family, and Individual was released; cruelty and 
selfishness became the accepted norm resulting in 
the Russian chaos. 


To come down to our own day, a short dispatch 
which appeared in the New York Times not so long 
ago speaks volumes: “Almost without exception 
only those army and navy officers who are Masons 
are now defending Madrid.” The whole world knows 
now that Red Russia sponsored the so-called Loyal- 
ist cause. And now it becomes only too evident that 
the Spanish Masons were working hand in hand 
with the Communists. Only a very short time ago 
the Communist group in France had a very firm 
grip indeed on the government of that country. Of 
the twenty Ministers of State in the Blum “Popular 
Front” Regime, eleven were Masons, eight had 
Masonic connections, only one had no Masonic af- 
filiation. Just before the World War, in the Cham- 
ber 300 deputies out of a total of 580, and in the 
Senate 180 senators out of 300 were members of 
Masonic organizations. Thus the Freemasons 
formed less than one in a thousand of the total 
population, but they ruled the civil and military 
affairs of the country. Yet, we are constantly re- 
minded of the fact that France is a Catholic coun- 
try, the first daughter of the Church. 


To the American Catholic living and working 
day after day alongside many a Mason, this is all 
very astounding, to say the least. There is one 
thing that we simply must keep in mind from the 
very beginning in treating this topic of Masonry. 
The average American Mason knows practically 
nothing of the philosophy underlying the organiza- 
tion with which he is affiliated; neither is he fami- 
liar with the avowed purpose of certain groups 
within the fold of the Craft to demoralize the com- 
mon people, destroy every semblance of religious 
authority and establish a universal atheistic govern- 
ment controlled by the Masonic extremists. Indeed, 
Pike, one of the outstanding Masonic writers, ad- 
mits: “Part of the symbols are displayed to the 


Initiated, but he is intentionally led astray by false 
interpretations.” After all, we can only form our 
judgment of Masonry by its “Constitutions” and 
the writings of prominent Masons, and not by the 
disinterestedness of men who are mere lodge-goers. 


Freemasonry, once a Catholic Guild, after the so- 
called Reformation fell under the influence of a 
secret society known as the Rosicrucians, partly of 
Jewish origin. The result of this amalgamation 
was the most influential secret fraternity the world 
has ever witnessed. What a change has been 
wrought in an organization once loyal to Mother 
Church when a member high up in its circles can 
pen the following lines: “The Genius of Free- 
masonry and the Genius of Rome constitute the 
most complete antithesis possible to imagine.” And 
another: “With tongue and purse, with the press, 
and if needs be with the sword, we will advance 
the cause of human progress and labor to enfran- 
chise human thought, to give freedom to the human 
conscience, above all from Papal usurpation.” 
“Catholicism,” Albert Pike, the ‘Pope of Masonry,’ 
continues, “was a vital truth in its earliest ages, but 
it became obsolete, and Protestantism arose, flour- 
ished, and deteriorated. The doctrines of Zoroaster 
were the best which the ancient Persians were fit- 
ted to receive; those of Confucius were fitted for 
the Chinese; those of Mohammed for the idolatrous 
Arabs of his age. Each was Truth for a time. Each 
was a gospel preached by a Reformer; and if any 
men are so little fortunate as to remain content 
therewith, when others have obtained a higher 
truth, it is their misfortune and not their fault. 
They are to be pitied for it and not persecuted.” 


In the face of these Masonic utterances it ought 
to be quite patent to any Catholic that he can under 
no circumstances belong to any such Craft. The 
Popes have vehemently condemned Masonry ever 
since its inception, and subsequent events, following 
hard upon the condemnations, have proven to a nice- 
ty that they have not been wrong. A generation 
after the founding of the first Grand Lodge in 1717, 
Clement XII proclaimed a formal excommunication 
entitled: “The Condemnation of the Society of 
Conventicles de Libri Muratori, or of the Free- 
masons.” The Holy Father was motivated by sev- 
eral reasons in taking this momentous step. Mason- 
ry, because of its naturalistic inclinations tends 
towards indifferentism where religion and the 
supernatural are concerned, relegating them to the 
background; a secret fraternity is basically dan- 
gerous for man’s spiritual welfare; the Masonic 
oath cannot be justified in form, scope or object. 
The learned Leo XIII in more recent times, re- 
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affirming this three-fold statement of his predeces- 
sor, refused to take a prophylactic view of Masonry, 
saying: “As it is a question of a sect which has 
invaded all domains, it is not enough to remain on 
the defensive. Catholics must descend courageously 
into the arena and combat it face to face. This you 
will do by opposing publications to publications, 
schools to schools and action to action.” 


We have already freely admitted by implication 
that in the United States there is nothing on the 
surface of Masonry which would tend to give of- 
fence to man’s religious sense. Yet, it is a fact of 
history that the Italian and French groups in the 
year 1878 positively disclaimed any official acknowl- 
edgment of a God. For the sake of convenience, 
then, what we may classify as “Anglo-Saxon” Free- 
masonry on the one hand and “Latin” Freemasonry 
on the other, should under no circumstance be con- 
fused. Apropos to this, John Robison, a man of 
learning and a Mason of the moderate English 
school, was so shocked by the subversive activities 
of the Continental Masonic Lodges that he forth- 
with produced a work of bitter condemnation en- 
titled, Proofs of a Conspiracy Against All the Re- 
ligions and Governments of Europe, in which he 
states: ‘“‘Not only are secret societies dangerous 
but all societies whose object is mysterious. The 
whole history of man is proof of this position. In 
no age or country has there ever appeared a myste- 
rious association which did not in time become a 
public nuisance.” Hecontinues: “In every quarter 
of Europe where Freemasonry has been established 
the Lodges have become hotbeds of public mischief.” 


Continental Masonry has as its avowed purpose 
the establishment of a world-wide Republic of 
Masonry, using the League of Nations as a tool in 
carrying out this project of a universal godless 
organization; it would further eliminate the priest- 
hood and every trace of theocracy. M. Cocq, the 
Grand Master of the Grand Orient of Belgium, 
maintains that, “it is not enough to combat the in- 
fluence of the clergy, to strip the Church of the 
authority which she has usurped and of which she 
makes evil use. What must be destroyed is the in- 
strument which the clergy employ to subjugate the 
masses— it is religion itself, it is the belief in re- 
ligious and deceptive phantoms, in the supernatural, 
it is dogma.” 


The Papacy does not stand alone in its condem- 
nation of Masonry. Up until some sixty odd years 
ago most Christian churches proscribed it no less 
severely. Cooper maintains that even in more re- 
cent times “between orthodox Lutheranism and the 
large rationalistic section of Germanic Masonry the 
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mutual antipathy is strong, not to say bitter, as 
represented, for instance, by the radical ‘Humani- 
tarian’ Grand Lodges and the aggressive Verein 
deutscher Freimauer.” Political circles, too, have 
more than once objected to Freemasonry. Curious- 
ly enough, the first sovereign to protect Masonry 
was the Catholic German Emperor Francis I, while 
the initial protests against the Masons were made 
by the Protestant Governments: Holland, 1735; 
Sweden and Geneva, 1738. In Italy, Portugal and 
Spain steps against masonry were made at a little 
later date. In Bavaria Masonry was outlawed in 
1784, in Austria in 1795, in Russia in 1822. In 
our own day, Benito Mussolini has stated most 
emphatically his stand on Masonry in the following 
words: “If we divide the body of the nation rough- 
ly into two or three great classes, you will notice 
how the bourgeoisie, the workers, those who rely 
on their own energy and initiative, keep aloof from 
Freemasonry. It is also entirely disregarded by 
the agricultural classes. The people, or as the 
phrase runs, the proletariate, have always distrust- 
ed Masonry. So true is this that I believe that 
statistics would show that 80% of the recruits to 
Masonry belong to the liberal professions. And 
what attracts them is simply the hope of making a 
career for themselves by its means. For these em- 
ployees, clerks, doctors, etc., think that they will 
obtain promotion more rapidly by Masonic favor.” 


At the present writing, the long series of con- 
demnations of Freemasonry by the Holy See is still 
in vogue; nor will these condemnations be revoked 
as long as Masonry has a semi-religious character. 
Furthermore, in view of the fact that the secrets of 
Masonry are not known by the vast majority of 
Masons, the oath of secrecy merely remains all the 
more startling and unjustifiable. We must not be 
blind. To those convinced believers who are of the 
inner circle, the mysteries of the Craft are not mere 
anachronisms. If Freemasonry in this country be 
not at present of the militant character as that 
prevailing in the Latin countries, nevertheless the 
latent virus inherent in it has by no means been 
extirpated; and with the ever present danger of 
secret esoteric dictation, it is not difficult to prog- 
nosticate what might happen once radicalism is un- 
leashed. Christian charity demands that the Amer- 
ican Catholic be tolerant where the American Mason 
himself is concerned; but, because he is a Catholic, 
he.cannot be tolerant of the basic principles ad- 
vocated by his Masonic friend, whether he will or 
no, by the very fact that he is a Mason. 
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O MATTER from what angle we view the 

life of Brother Meinrad it always presents 
the marks of a singular combination of humility 
and charity. If we now take the liberty to devote 
another article, a final one before we describe his 
edifying death, to the praises of Brother Meinrad’s 
outstanding charity, it is done in order not to com- 
mit to oblivion some of the remaining testimony 
of his confreres concerning his humble, selfless love 
for God and for his neighbor. Here is what they 
have to say: “Brother Meinrad was always truly 
kind and charitable toward everybody.” “He prac- 
ticed brotherly love in a heroic degree. Over and 
above his ordinary duties he found time to perform 
many acts of charity.” 

“Unkind words never passed his lips; on the 
contrary, he always strove to cover up with the 
mantle of charity the shortcomings and weaknesses 
of others. With him the good name of his neigh- 
bor was sure to be in safe keeping.” For this 
reason he was “slow in judging others.” When 
others seemed hasty in criticizing, Brother Meinrad 
was wont to say, “Let us leave it to the Good God. 
The Almighty will set it right.” He was always 
visibly pained when others were maligned in his 
presence, and sighed, “Oh God, are not we all such 
weak creatures!” And by a nod of his head he 
indicated that he considered himself the weakest of 
all. He never took offense at anything said or done 
to him; in fact, so deeply was he imbued with 
goodness of heart that he seemed not to be able to 
think the least evil of any one. 


Brother Meinrad Eugster— 
His Humble Selfless 


Love 


Peter Behrman, O.S.B. 


His charity was truly patient. The position he 
held demanded of him a world of patience. How- 
ever no matter how much work lay piled up on his 
working table, “Never did you hear from him a 
word of impatience or complaint; instead every 
additional task he received with a hearty “God 
bless you.” And when a person really came at a 
most importune time and felt it proper to excuse 
himself, Brother Meinrad’s reaction was a cheerful 
smile and the words: “It is all for the glory of 
God and for the honor of His blessed Mother.” For 
troubled souls he always harbored a touching sym- 
pathy. Whoever came to him heavily burdened 
soon realized that his tale of sorrow struck a sym- 
pathetic chord in the heart of the good Brother. 

The sick were objects of very special solicitude 
to Brother Meinrad. His heart was evidently deep- 
ly impressed with St. Benedict’s admonition: “Be- 
fore all things and above all things care is to be 
taken of the sick, so that they may be served in 
very deed as Christ Himself; for He has said: ‘I 
was sick and you visited me;’ and, ‘As long as you 
did it to one of these My least brethren you did it 
to Me.’” 

Brother Meinrad was in truth, as one of his 
confreres points out; “a friend of the sick and the 
dying.” To them he devoted generously of his 
meager sparetime. No matter how temptingly the 
fresh air and sunshine would beckon him out of 
doors, first always came his visit to the sick. Often 
at four o’clock in the morning he came to the Broth- 
er Infirmarian to ask whether he could be of any 
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assistance. And the sick were indeed always glad 
to have him around, for he knew how to inspire 
peace and calm by unctuous words of encourage- 
ment and short ejaculatory prayers. 

One infirmarian has left us a few interesting 


notes about Brother Meinrad’s 
ways with the sick. He relates 
how Brother always chose to do 
those things that others would 
rather evade and how effectively 
he knew how to console the afflict- 
ed with such brief admonitions as 
the following: “Every suffering 
will soon pass away! But the 
Good Lord will richly reward 
every bit of pain endured for His 
sake.” And he would frequently 
add, “I shall say the rosary for 
your speedy recovery if it is God’s 
will, and if this is not His holy 
will, then I shall pray that he 
grant you much and heroic pa- 
tience.” Often he would end by 
saying: “Please tell me if there 
is anything that I can do for you. 
No matter what, I do it gladly.” 

Happy the man that can have 
such a good soul around his sick 
bed. Happier still the person that 
can serve the sick like our good 
Brother Meinrad. 

This zealous love and lovable 
zeal Brother Meinrad extended to 
the whole monastic family. He 
knew nothing of private friend- 
ships. He looked upon all with- 
out exception as most dear breth- 
ren, more dear to him almost than 
his natural brothers and sisters. 
And because he himself expe- 
rienced such happiness in the 
monastery he desired to procure 
this same happiness for others. 
God alone knows how much he 
prayed for vocations for the re- 
ligious state. Only in eternity we 
shall learn how many owe the 
grace of the vocation to priestly 
or to religious state to his 
prayers. 

Once Brother Meinrad became 
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found it hard to adapt himself to monastic life and 
customs and soon expressed his desire to leave, giv- 
ing as his reason the meagerness of his pay. This 


did not please Brother Meinrad at all, and since he 








Dedicated to One 
Edward Mattingly 


Who is indeed — 
The Valiant 


The valiant watches 

A thousand nights go by, 
Never a yesterday 

Could be lived with a sigh, 

A yesterday of life or dreams 
Only tomorrow can be seen. 


He lies abed, 

Never sad, never blue, 
Thinking of some one— 
God—it must be you. 


No tears dim the eyes 

Of men with courage, 
No sorrow fills the heart, 
Only cowards stray apart. 


His lifeless life is 
Bright and gay, 

His soul finds a way, 
No clouds of gray 
Can ever dim 

His precious day. 


2 


The fragile hands 
Weave a thousand plots. 
The great heart hears 
The laughter grand— 
Blue eyes smile 

The dreams expand. 
The mind is keen and sharp 
Like strings— 

From the golden harp. 
His lifeless life 

Is bright and gay, 

It shall always be 
Forever—and a day. 








acquainted with 
an artist who showed signs of a vocation to the 
religious life. When this young man paid a visit 
to the Abbey Brother Meinrad persuaded the procu- 
rator to offer him a job. The young man however 
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could not deny the fact of the low wages he im- 


pressed upon the young man that 
“money earned in the monastery 
brings rich blessings, and that 
less money with the blessing of 
God is worth more than much 
money without blessing.” The 
young artist was for a time de- 
ferred in his departure, but after 
a year the “wanderlust” got him 
and he left for Munich with no 
intention of returning to the Ab- 
bey. He had however figured 
without Brother Meinrad. For 
the latter now began to storm 
heaven with so much prayer that 
finally grace won out and the man 
returned to the Abbey where he 
is living to the present day sing- 
ing the praises of the power of 
Brother Meinrad’s prayers and 
good example. 

Love of relatives sometimes is 
a disturbing factor to the peace 
of soul of young religious. Even 
the broadminded St. Theresa ad- 
mits that “the ties that bind re- 
ligious closest to the world are 
the relatives and there is nothing 
from which a person can detach 
himself with greater difficulty 
than from these.” With the grace 
of God Brother Meinrad succeed- 
ed in changing his ardent natural 
love for relatives and friends to 
a supernatural affection. Visitors 
were surprised at his modesty and 
reserve. However they found in 
him what people of the world in 
the depth of their heart really ex- 
pect to find in a religious, viz., de- 
tachment from the world and 
heaven-mindedness, a soul whose 
thoughts and words are dominat- 
ed by supernatural and eternal 
realities. The quiet, singular 


goodness of heart mirrored in Brother Meinrad’s 
eyes but finding few words of expression left be- 
hind a deeper and more wholesome impression than 
many a long drawn out conversation about world- 
ly affairs could have done. 
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One of his relatives declares: “When one visit- 
ed Brother Meinrad he generally made things brief. 
Yet he was always quite affable and friendly, and 
showed interest in the well-being of his relatives. 
After inquiring about his relatives he would briefly 
relate his own great good fortune of living in the 
monastery where he found so much time for prayer 
and work. If you had been thoughtful to bring 
uum some little present he expressed his sincere 
appreciation and thanks, out declared that he him- 


garnered and stored away. Two or three times a 
year he would unload his treasures to the “Procura- 
tor of the Missions,” always with excuses for the 
meagerness of his gifts, but with promises to make 
up the deficiency with more fervent prayer. 

We find therefore in the whole life of Brother 
Meinrad a singular interplay of humility and 
charity. Humility was the foundation of his holi- 
ness; charity was its consummation, reminding us 
of St. Benedict’s remark at the end of his chapter 


self really had no need of the gift 
and with permission he would 
give it to someone else who could 
use it to greater advantage.” 


The letters of Brother Meinrad 
breathe forth the same spiritual 
solicitude that characterizes all 
his relations with others. Thus 
we read in a letter written June 
24, 1920: “I am sorry to learn 
that your present situation is not 
as agreeable as you had expected, 
but do not give way to discour- 
agement.... Let us not lose our 
trust in God, but let us rather 
pray more. Brother N. and I 
shall not forget you at the shrine 
of Our Blessed Lady. The life of 
man is naturally filled with cross- 
es and tribulations. Happy we if 
we receive them with patience 
from the hand of God. For this 
is the surest road to heaven.” 
“Everything in this world passes 
away; eternity alone lasts for- 
ever. You may be sure that the 
Good Lord will come to your aid 
at His appointed time.” 


Whenever Brother Meinrad 
thought that a message of en- 
couragement from him might be 
of use in furthering some spiritu- 
al undertaking he did not hesitate 
to take up his pen to write. A 
nephew, Father Gaul Eugster, 


who did missionary work in Utah, was the recipient 
of some very encouraging letters, and no doubt 
of many more encouraging prayers from his pious 
Uncle at Einsiedeln. In fact, Brother Meinrad’s 








The Valiant is the great man, 
His life never stalls— 
Someday— 

His soul shall feast 

With those— 

Of Valhalla halls. 
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Most souls are transient 
They fall as they drift, 
No joy or laughter 
No—nor even a kiss 
Is there— 
When they mount 
The blackened stairs. 


Only to the valiant 

Goes a life of grace, 

His spirit and courage 
With a soul—keeps pace. 


The great white halls resound 
With his forward stride, 

Only cowards go down 

The valiant never die. 


So—lI breathe a prayer 

To make me strong and gay, 
Like this great man 

Who shall ever be 

The valiant— 

Along the road 

Of everyday. 


Frank Cazin, Jr. 








on humility, “Having therefore, 
ascended all these degrees of 
humility, the monk will presently 
arrive at that love of God which, 
when perfect, casts out fear.” 
Brother Meinrad really practiced 
this perfect love to such an extent 
that it had become his second na- 
ture. 


BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


Numerous reports reach us, which 
show Brother Meinrad’s power of 
intercession to those that invoke him 
with confidence in various ailments. 
From these we quote: 


“For many months I suffered 
from a shattered nervous condition 
with heart trouble. In my distress I 
confidently invoked the intercession 
of Venerable Brother Meinrad. In 
case that Brother Meinrad would 
grant my petition, I promised to 
make a donation for the ransom of 
a pagan child in the mission field 
afar, whose name was to be called 
Meinrad: Brother Meinrad an- 
swered my petition and now I am 
again able to follow my vocational 
duties.” (P. K.) 


We have been reading of the life 
and good works of Brother Meinrad 
in THE GraIL. Recently my husband 
was in line for a promotion. But it 
appeared a man from another place 
was to have it. We asked the aid 
of Brother Meinrad, and a few days 
later my husband received his ap- 

intment. Then our little daughter 


developed flu ccengianhions which seemed quite serious. 
We again invoked the aid of Brother 
after the Doctor’s examination yesterday he concluded 
it was a fairly minor complication. (T. J. 


einrad, and 


J. R.) 


Having read in THE GraiL of the favors granted 





heart was aglow with enthusiasm for the spread 
of the kingdom of God. Although he himself did 
not feel a call to the foreign missions he made use 
of every opportunity to help the cause. Not a pos- 
tage stamp was thrown away, not a scrap of tin- 
foil was permitted to go to ruin. All was zealously 


through the intercession of Brother Meinrad, I prayed 
to him to obtain for my brother and wife the grace to 
find a nice, suitable house before they were married. 
After praying two days, they located an ideal house 
in a nice location and have a nice land-lord. I prom- 
ised publication in THE GralL if the favor was granted. 
Many thanks to Brother Meinrad! (M. H.) 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


During the past month the Semi- 
nary lived more intensively the mot- 
to that greets each visitor at the 
entrance—“Virtue and Knowledge.” 
The closing of the half year’s work 
brought the semester examinations 
and the annual Retreat. Early 
preparations for the mid-year ex- 
aminations rushed the students out 
of the post-vacation lull. Students 
labored to find and revive the al- 
ready forgotten facts of this year’s 
work. Note books, long study pe- 
riods and reviews were the regular 
order of the day. Written examina- 
tions began the week of January 
29th. Our Most Reverend Bishop 
selected two diocesan priests, Rev- 
erend Albert Wicke, Washington, 
Indiana, and Reverend Francis 
Scheper, Vincennes, Indiana, as 
Diocesan Examiners for the Major 
Seminary. There on the last three 
days of the week the Departments 
of Theology and Philosophy had oral 
examinations. On Saturday morn- 
ing all the classes of the Minor 
Seminary had their oral examina- 
tions in Latin. 

The week of February 4th could 
be styled the week of the “great 
silence.” In all departments the Re- 
treat exercises were held at the 
same time. 

From the renowned liturgical cen- 
ter in Germany, Maria Laach Ab- 
bey, came Father Damasus, 0.S.B., 
to conduct the Retreat for the monks 
of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. Deeply im- 
bued with the best in liturgical and 
monastic tradition Father Damasus 
masterfully explained the richness 
and beauty of our daily Benedictine 
Life. A number of our Fathers en- 
gaged in parochial work, professors 
from Marmion and missionaries in 
the Dakotas returned to the Abbey 
for their monastic Retreat. 

In the Major Seminary the Rev- 
erend Paul Hatch, Cong. Orat., con- 
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ducted the exercises. Father Paul 
is Superior at the Oratory in North 
Carolina. His wide mission expe- 
rience has given him a valuable 
grasp of problems that are impor- 
tant for our future priests. 

Father Bernard Sause, 0O.S.B., 
from St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, 
Kansas, was Retreat Master for the 
students of the Minor Seminary. 

For the Oblates at St. Placid Hall, 
Father Gilbert, O.S.B., of our Ab- 
bey, preached the Retreat confer- 
ences. On Friday morning the three 
days’ prayer and conferences closed. 
Each group had the final services in 
its own chapel. Vespers in the after- 
noon marked the climax of the 
week’s spiritual program. After 
Benediction a mighty “Te Deum” of 
all the retreatants gave assurance of 
good accomplished and spirits re- 
newed. 

Before the Conventual Mass on 
the morning of February 9th the 
Brothers’ Novitiate received five new 
aspirants to the monastic life. Fa- 
ther Abbot Ignatius presided at the 
ceremony and invested the young 
men with the Benedictine Habit. 
With the reception of the Holy 
Habit these Novices begin the Novi- 
tiate—a year of probation and ex- 
perience in living a monastic life. 
This is the first group of Brothers 
to be received according to the new 
rite of Investing recently adopted 
by our Swiss-American Congrega- 
tion. The new ceremony more strict- 
ly conforms to the ancient spirit of 
St. Benedict’s Holy Rule. The ser- 
vices clearly express the true mean- 
ing of receiving the monastic Habit. 
In St. Benedict’s Rule the newcomer 
enters the monastery first as a 
guest. Guided by the teaching of 
Christ the Abbot and the Com- 
munity welcome their guest as 
Christ Himself. Then later the guest 
is received into the monastic family 
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when he is clothed with the Habit. 
Our Brother Novices are: James 
Toon, George Spalding, Robert 
O’Bryan, Henry Kinder and Robert 
Peter France. 

The series of twenty lectures on 
Art by Professor Frank M. Ludewig 
of the University of Dayton was 
continued in the latter part of 
February and found a number of 
the seminarians and students pre- 
paring papers to complete their work 
for the credit the course affords. 

Father Sebastian Ehrbacher, 
O.F.M., a recognized Sociologist 
from Dun Scotus College in Detroit, 
also gave us two very inspiring lec- 
tures on February 24 and 25. Fa- 
ther’s animated delivery made an 
already interesting topic doubly so. 

During the- Christmas vacation 
Father Prior, Placidus Kempf, 
O.S.B., entered the hospital for 
treatment. For a while we were 
much concerned over his condition, 
but we are happy to report that at 
this writing he is much improved 
and seemingly on the way to com- 
plete recovery. His illness will ex- 
plain the absence of “Gospel 
Movies” this month in THE GRAIL. 
Father Hugh Schuck is likewise a 
patient in St. Joseph’s Infirmary, 
Louisville. 

The students of the Minor Semi- 
nary are devoting a great deal of 
time these days to rehearsals for the 
first presentation of “Hamlet” ever 
to be staged at the Seminary. The 
dates set for the performances are 
April 21 and 28. Those who have 
previously attended Shakespearean 
plays at the Seminary know what a 
treat is in store for them,. should 
they be able to attend this year. Ar- 
rangements have been made to hold 
seats for either performance accord- 
ing to the order of request. Those 
that reserve their seats early will 
have the choice piaces. 
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Swenty- Five UYears 


THE GRAIL, appearing this 
month in silver and purple, is bor- 
rowing its splendor in an effort to 
share in and to increase the honor 
and joy of its managing editor, Fa- 
ther Cyril Gaul, O.S.B., on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation to the Holy Priesthood. 
Twenty-five years is not a long time 
as jubilees go, but still a quarter of 
a century is a milestone that en- 
titles the runner to a well deserved 
toast. 

Those of our readers who know 
Father Cyril, either personally or 
through a correspondence, will be 
glad to participate in his year of 
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jubilee. They will know him for a 
man of multitudinous duties, adding 
to those of the classroom, the heavy 
obligations of an editor’s career and 
will be quick to congratulate him on 
his twofold success. Though Father 
is a professor of liturgy, scripture, 
and church history, in the seminary, 
active editor of “Historical Essays,” 
and publishing editor of “The 
Biblical Quarterly,” it is not so much 
in these occupations that THE 
GRAIL rejoices as in his remark- 
ably successful work in handling its 
own circulation department. With- 
out an agent in the field, the maga- 
zine under his direction, has, in the 
last three years, multiplied its sub- 
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scription list nine times. In the days 
of depression and without advertis- 
ing, this is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. THE GRAIL hopes to honor 
its managing editor by giving him 
an additional ten thousand subscrib- 
ers. Naturally we turn to you who 
are already readers of THE GRAIL 
to aid in this drive. Can you talk 
it up with your neighbors and 
friends? If you have some subscrip- 
tions to contribute, let us send you 
a special jubilee card so that you 
can mail your gift directly to Fa- 
ther Cyril. These cards are avail- 
able now at THE GRAIL, St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana. Can we count on you 
for at least one new subscriber? 
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Sills Yn 


F WE can believe historians, the beginning of 

man’s pursuit of riches took place a long fifty 
centuries ago, when gold came to be prized not as a 
magic metal, the mystic Giver of Life, but as a 
means of exchange. It was owing to its scarcity 
that gold assumed an ascendant value over other 
commodities. And since those first days when an- 
cient civilizations wandered forth in quest of gold, 
to accumulate it and come into the exercise of the 
power and influence which a hoard of it begat, civili- 
zations have sweated steadily in the pursuit of it. 


The quest for gold produced warring armies and 
fathered brutal exploitation and conquest, first of 
virgin lands, then of vast laboring classes... and 
that begat slavery. It launched exploration of the 
world for trade and commerce and the seizing of 
rich provinces. It outfitted literally myriads of 
caravans on sea and land for the purpose of dis- 
covering new lands; the frontiers of man’s geo- 
graphical knowledge were pushed back. But always 
the unquenchable quest for the precious metal was 
the dominating, driving urge. In particular was 
this true with the exploring men who voyaged to 
primitive America, the El] Dorado that was thought 
to have entire cities of gold! For nigh one hundred 
years the Conquistadors wandered in search of that 
fantasy of their own kindling: the seven golden 
cities of Cibola. 

Man’s lust for gold stimulated discoveries, ex- 
ploitation, war. It begat the long line of conquerors 
who built industrial empires, that financial industry 
which in our day controls the world’s wealth, and a 
long series of evils of brutal power and of injustice, 
climaxed in our own time with the spectacle of mil- 
lions of idle people suffering from a hunger that 
gnaws below their breast bones; and this in spite 
of the fact that the world is crammed with natural 
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riches and the fruits of a mechanical age that has 
had no equal. 


Jesus Christ, the Son of God, turned definitely 
towards poverty. He voluntarily chose it. The Jew- 
ish world stared its surprise at His almost naked 
figure in the bare stable of Bethlehem, then cried 
out in disappointment and left Him, declaring that 
He could not be the great Messiah. 


The Savior set no value on wealth. The gospels 
have not a kind word to say for it; on the con- 
trary, they contain warnings—warnings blazoning 
in the word “mammon” and in that classic text: 
“It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” The Savior’s love for poverty has 
left an indelible impress on the minds of a small 
percentage of the world’s populations, but in num- 
bers large enough to haunt the minds of the wealth- 
minded reader of history who looks upon poverty as 
a misery-breeding evil. During the first golden cen- 
turies of the Church, when the aroma of the Savior’s 
poverty still lingered on earth, whole groups of 
Christians, numbering many thousands, abandoned 
a money-mad and pleasure-mad world and fled to 
the safety of caves and monasteries—to the safety 
of voluntary poverty. Through the dust and squab- 
ble of the centuries since then, we still see those 
heroes and heroines who practised poverty to such a 
gruelling degree as to test the courage of the re- 
ligious and the devout of our day. Pre-eminent 
among that gallant host of voluntary paupers was 
St. Francis of Assisi, the most desperate lover of 
poverty amongst men the world has ever known. 
St. Francis was wont to grow heartsick at the 
thought that perhaps his vow of poverty was not as 
complete of fulfillment as human purpose and pain- 
ful endurance could make it. 
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Men still stare at Christ’s beautiful example of 
poverty, and follow it. During the long hiatus of 
years since St. Francis was wedded to poverty, the 
monastic vows have ever remained the same: 
Chastity, Obedience—Poverty. Voluntary poverty 
is still practised, not only in monasteries and con- 
vents but also by pious individuals in the world. 
The ancient Church still upholds the virtue of volun- 
tary poverty. Her preachers still romanticise the 
choice the Savior made when He, the author and 
possessor of all things, chose poverty—and through 
that choosing raised poverty to a high estate. The 
pagan Romans could never appreciate the poverty 
of the Nazarene; their life’s purpose was conquest, 
loot, and luxuries. Even amongst the few Jews 
who believed in Him there were those who followed 
Jesus stoically but unspirited—unspirited because 
their Master had not even a place whereon to lay 
His head. 


In our day the overwhelming majority of man- 
kind considers poverty an evil. Even among Chris- 
tians there are many who ridicule the idea of a man 
or woman taking the vow of poverty. This age 
glorifies wealth. It pursues riches with prodigious 
efforts, in particular at the present time, and all the 
while gasping in money-air that is thin compared 
to what it was yesterday, when the coagulated flow 
of financial currents in the corridors of the lush 
money marts led men to believe that we could drive 
poverty from the land! 


But a change is taking place. The leaning is no 
longer towards large fortunes but towards wealth 
equally distributed. The attack is not so much 
against poverty as it is on individual fortunes. The 
evil of poverty, men say, will be solved not by all 
men becoming rich through their own efforts but 
through an equal distribution of existing wealth; 
once this equal distribution has been effected, all 
men will be at least comfortably well fixed, if not 
rich. In that way is an old evil to be banished and 
also an evil of comparatively recent origin, the one 
created by our industrial age which has placed 
wealth in the hands of a few. 


It is not that the masses of people are ready to 
acknowledge poverty as a virtue, or even that there 
are greater evils than poverty. By no means. 
What has prompted the change that is taking place 
is selfishness. People do not want to see others 
richer than they themselves are. The doctrine of 
“equality” suits the modern pagan taste admirably. 
No one is to have more than his neighbor, which is 
another way of saying that no one is to have less 
than his neighbor. Atheistic Communism is thriv- 
ing on the doctrine of equality; it eliminates God 
and religion, a thing which suits the modern mind 


that is blithely floundering in a haze of inaccurate 
investigation and documentation of the life and 
works of Jesus Christ. 


That there can be no such thing as “equality” in 
any walk of life does not for a moment concern the 
masses who clamor for an equal distribution of 
wealth. No two forests are of equal distribution of 
value. No two fields produce a crop of equal abun- 
dance. No two school children have equal talents. 
No two people are equally handsome. 


A fair distribution of wealth is what the apostolic 
Chure’. has preached in season and out of season; 
a decent living wage, a share in the surplus profits 
of corporations and industries, steady employment 
rather than seasonal employment. 

There never was a civilization in which all the 
people were equally rich, or equally poor. It was 
not so at the time of our Lord, and never will be. 
The Utopian dream can never be anything more 
than a dream, the dream, chiefly, of shrewd money- 
mad men who stir the masses to vision Utopian 
possibilities; but leaders who, generally, hope to 
benefit by their leadership, that is to say, to acquire, 
if not money, then money in kind: prestige, privi- 
leges, power, influence, and the best living obtain- 
able in this day of comforts, conveniences, and luxu- 
ries. Stalin receives but a petty salary. Yet he 
possesses more and commands more than the high- 
est paid bank President in the United States. The 
root of all the trouble is man’s inordinate desire for 
riches. It is a desire of very long standing. Time 
and circumstances have only intensified it. Man is 
forever scheming how to fill his pouch with good 
terrestrial treasure. Modern civilization has com- 
plicated life immensely and has accentuated the 
need of money. A common saying is: “You are no- 
body if you are poor.” What a refreshing thing it 
would be to hear: “If you are poor, you are, at least 
in that respect, like Jesus Christ.” A statement like 
that would strike the ear pleasantly, like an echo 
from far away Bethlehem, where poverty came into 
deathless prominence, to glow even after its Sponsor 
had passed from earth. His poverty is remembered 
as well as His death under the setting sun of Cal- 
vary. But the twentieth century despises poverty. 

The pursuit of riches is not a Christ-like trait. 
Yet it is the most driving urge in the lives of men. 
And in the hands of the more successful and un- 
scrupulous, riches are a bane. They abuse the 
wealth. They forget that they are only custodians, 
stewards who in the end must give an account of 
their stewardship. They are without charity, with- 
out sympathy, and use their wealth to lord it over 
their fellowmen. It is, in fact, the abuse of wealth 
that has enraged the masses of people. Formerly it 
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was our boast that in America one could begin with 
a shoe string and wind up with millions. That 
boast is no longer heard. People today do not want 
to see the growth of fortunes. They suspect the 
honesty and justice of the money-kissed individual. 
The sins committed by capitalism have been many. 


In itself, wealth is not necessarily an evil, nor 
even an obstacle to eternal salvation. There have 
been many devout and charitable rich people, among 
them a sprinkling of saints. The Saviour does not 
condemn riches. He did not condemn the rich young 
man. But He did warn against the snares that lie 
cradled in riches. He did condemn the avaricious. 
And avarice today is an international sin. The 
glory of the Savior’s voluntary poverty is unques- 
tionably great beyond imagination; but that the 
glamor of it—glamor gloriously unescapable, one 
would think—does as a matter of fact escape a 
greedy world, is sad. 


It was avarice that put an end to Judas Iscariot. 
After his betrayal of the Master, Judas sinks from 
the records. Called from obscurity and placed in 
the limelight by Christ, raised to the high estate of 
the Apostleship, Judas for three years lived 


in the company of the God-man. He had 
the secrets of heaven revealed to him, was an eye 
witness to the Savior’s countless miracles, listened 
to His sermons. Judas walked with Jesus, ate with 
Him at the same table, slept in the same house 
where Jesus took lodging, conversed freely with the 
Master. Judas lived in the ante-chamber of heav- 
en. And yet... Not that Judas was a scoffer, or a 
liar, or a blasphemer, or an immoral man. The gos- 
pels do not tell us that he was. But Judas was 
avaricious. A brutish avarice consumed his soul. 
Judas never questioned the breath-taking miracles 
of His Master; but he did question the understand- 
able generosity of the sinful woman who, truly re- 
pentant, anointed with costly oils the feet of the 
Savior. 

A lost Apostle would be an enigma—a lost Judas 
Iscariot would be an inexplicable figure in the Gos- 
pels were it not for the chapter which relates that 
tragic business deal, that sordid bargain which en- 
volved a paltry thirty pieces of silver, the price 
dark-souled Judas received for betraying the sacred 
Son of God. Yes, Judas lived in the ante-chamber 
of heaven... but the door to heaven was locked by 
‘his annihilating sin of avarice! 


The Omnipotent 


All through the roll of the years upon years 


Following, leading the tide, 
And riding aloft on the deep, deep sea, 
While the storm and waves deride— 


Creeping along with the silent stars, 


While nations come and go— 
And browning the soul of you and of me, 


And stooping to swing so low: 


And on through the roll of the ages to come, 


From the sky above to the sod, 
We question the vast immortal unseen— 
And answer it is our God. 
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EUGENE SPIESS, OS.B. 


Dear Youth of America: 


I have been requested to write for 
you in THE GRAIL a few reminis- 
cences of my more youthful years. 
My recollections from my childhood 
days up until now, from the Tilden 
and Hayes campaign-banners which 
I saw stretched out across the streets 
of New York City when a little over 
four years of age up to one of my 
last adventurous escapades when in 
the darkness of night I smuggled my- 
self across the Mexican border to 
come to the aid of Archbishop 
Filippi, the Pope’s Delegate, who had 
been expelled by Obregon, are so 
various and so many, I fear the task 
set for me to be somewhat over- 
whelming. I have decided to do the 
best I can by beginning to tell you 
something of the famous personages 
I met in Europe. This will act as a 
sort of historical wedge and will 
gradually lead me on in future ar- 
ticles to speak of the many incidents 
that have come my way. 

Four Popes are the first famous 
personages I must speak of. I was 
ordained in Rome when Pope Leo 
XIII was Bishop of Rome. I saw 
the aged Pontiff on two occasions 
only. When Pope Leo canonized 
Saint Anthony Zaccaria I beheld the 
Pontiff for the first time while he 
was being carried in the sedia gesta- 
teria through a throng of eighty 
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thousand people in St. Peter’s basi- 
lica. The tones of the trumpets that 
came from immense heights in the 
dome of St. Peter’s, the pretty greet- 
ing extended ‘to the venerable Pon- 
tiff, “Tu es Petrus” in tones so beau- 
tiful that they defy description, all 
that was practically deadened and 
drowned in the deafening shout from 
thousands of throats “Viva il Papa 
Re,” “Long live the Pope and King.” 

I observed the aged Pope very 
closely. My heart felt for him and 
I was saddened when I noticed that 
the frailty of the aged man was such 
that his head suffered wearing the 
tripple crown, the tiara. I saw him 
make two or three attempts to loosen 
the strap with his fingers, the strap 
that passed beneath his chin and 
held the heavy triple crown to his 
head. While he sought relief from 
that which evidently caused him 
pain, his right hand was feebly 
raised as the aged Pontiff blessed the 
cheering multitude. To my right, 
standing high above somebody’s 
tomb in the basilica, I saw a crowd 
of young girls displaying the Stars 
and Stripes. They were from the 
United States, some school, I pre- 
sumed. When the sedia gestatoria 
came close to where these American 
girls were, up went their flags, the 
Stars and Stripes, and the girls 
yelled and shouted themselves 
hoarse. The venerable Pope caught 
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both the greeting in English and the 
sight of the Stars and Stripes. He 
raised his hand higher this time to 
bless the young enthusiasts from 
America and our flag. I cannot re- 
call whether I again saw Pope Leo, 
not until the very morning on which 
I said my first Holy Mass. 

On that June morning ever mem- 
orable to me, I said my first Holy 
Mass with the famous Lawrence 
Jannsens, Rector of San Anselmo, 
who later on became Bishop of Beth- 
saida, as my assistant priest. 
Promptly at eight o’clock that morn- 
ing I was at the Vatican in company 
with two or three fellow-students of 
mine. One, a Benedictine priest 
from a French Abbey, was our 
spokesman. The Holy Father con- 
versed with us in French. Seated 
in a very low arm chair, dressed in 
his white cassock, the aged Pontiff 
looked rather feeble. His features 
were nearly as white as his cassock. 
Ah, but his deep black eyes began to 
show life as he looked at each one 
of us kneeling before him. My recol- 
lecticns are that the aged Pontiff felt 
sad and lonely, for he was heard to 
say, “We do not know why the Lord 
leaves Us in this world. We are of 
another age. Our friends and kin- 
folks are all dead. Here We are, 
the Lord leaving Us with you young 
people.” 

His conversation then turned to 
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our days of study at San Anselmo, 
the Benedictine College on the Aven- 
tine Hill in Rome. Here are his last 
words that still echo in my mind and 
soul, addressed to us in the Italian 
language: “Siete una colunna nella. 
chiesa di Dio.” “Be a pillar in the 
Church of God.” I have on more 
than one occasion had the oppor- 
tunity to remind young people of the 
last words spoken to me by Pope 
Leo. “Be a pillar in the Church of 
God.” I trust that the boys and 
girls reading this column will take to 
heart these words of Pope Leo as 
spoken likewise to them, by the aged 
Pontiff, through me. “Be a pillar in 
the Church of God.” A pillar in a 
large building supports the roof of 
that building. That is precisely 
what Catholic boys and girls must 
think of, that they may be staunch 
Catholics upholding and defending 
the Church of Jesus Christ. 


I MET Pope Pius X long before he 

was Pope. Our meeting was rath- 
er casual and peculiar. Standing 
one day near the curbing on the 
famous Corso awaiting the arrival 
of a fellow student who had entered 
a nearby store, I saw a load of coal 
dumped out into the middle of the 
Corso. A wheel had come out from 
a two wheeled cart or truck. The 
result was a jam in the midst of 
heavy traffic always to be seen on 
the Corso. Gesticulating with hands 
and feet as is usual with Italians 
hailing from the Abruzzi, or the 
Campo Basso, or Sicily, I listened to 
their cursing and swearing. The 
scene was amusing to me, a young 
American, but not so to an elderly 
clergyman who sat in an open car- 
roza that drove up close to where I 
was standing. Reaching out his arm 
he grabbed hold of my arm saying: 
“Can my driver pass here, or must I 
turn about.” My reply was: “I am 
afraid you will not be able to pass 
for a long time. These fellows will 
not be through cursing for a long 
time.” “Tell my driver to turn and 
take me through the Piazza Vene- 
zia.” I so instructed the driver, who 
in these carozzas sits high and very 
much to the front of the vehicle. 
My companion now came from the 
store laughing and said to me: “Did 
you know whom you were talking 
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to? It was the Patriarch of Venice, 
Cardinal Sarto.” 

When in 1903 I was informed that 
this Cardinal Sarto had become Pope 
Pius X, I thought of the street scene 
just related that looked so amusing 
to me but not to Cardinal Sarto. I 
had never met Pope Pius X before 
this, nor did I ever meet him there- 
after that I know of. (Cardinals 
are often seen going about in dis- 
guise, dressed like an ordinary 
Roman pastor. I shall in the course 
of this narrative speak of one or 
two other errors I made because the 
men addressing me were Cardinals 
in disguise.) 

Pope Pius X was a great lover of 
children. In their favor he enforced 
the decrees of the Fourth Lateran 
Council, which Council demanded 
that all children coming to the use 
of reason and able to distinguish 
between the Blessed Sacrament and 
ordinary bread would be obliged to 
go to Holy Communion, and at the 
age of seven make their Easter duty. 
Due to Jansenistic influences this 
law of the Church was not kept in 
certain parts of Europe. German 
universities and eastern as well as 
southeastern France suffered much 
from Jansenism. 

An incident related to me by a 
confrere in the Benedictine Order 
reveals this Pope’s great love for 
children. Many had gathered in 
one of the halls of the Vatican to 
receive the Pontiff’s blessing and 
kiss his ring. Besides my confrere, 
there was present a mother with her 
little tot of two years. As the white 
dressed figure of the Pope appeared 
he was seen approaching the moth- 
er who had the little one standing 
before her as she knelt. Slowly the 
Pontiff approached, all the time 
shuffling his feet and _ slippers 
across the marble floor of the large 
hall. The little tot became fright- 
ened and broke loose from her moth- 
er. She ran into an adjoining hall 
with the Pope right after her. 
Catching the little one he picked her 
up, only to receive blow upon blow, 
for the little one was defending her- 
self. Embarrassed the poor mother 
rushed to the Pope and took her 
little one from him. The Pontiff now 
approached my confrere, and as he 
gave this priest his hand he said in 
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Latin: “Quare rides?” “What are 
you laughing about?” The Pope him- 
self laughed, for he was not able to 
dodge the fistic encounter with the 
little one he had picked up. 

Monsignor Della Chiesa! What 
recollections the name brings to me. 
He was Msgr. Della Chiesa in my 
days as a student in Rome, and was 
the secretary of Cardinal Rampolla, 
Pope Leo’s Secretary of State. In 
1914 he ascended the throne of 
Peter as Benedict XV. We of San 
Anselmo were ready to swear by 
Msgr. Della Chiesa, and it became 
a sort of by-word to reply, “Della 
Chiesa said so,” whenever we stu- 
dents asked one another, “Who told 
you so?” 

Della Chiesa, the future Pope, was 
an intimate friend of the Benedic- 
tines living on the Aventine Hill. 
Father Thomas Weikert of St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey could be seen quite 
frequently in company with the Mon- 
signor. Had Fr. Thomas Weikert 
lived when his friend became Bene- 
dict XV, it seems most likely that 
Father Thomas would have become 
the Cardinal in charge of the 
Oriental Church. I doubt very much 
whether our beloved Doctor of the 
Church, St. Jerome, knew all the 
Oriental languages Father Thomas 
could speak. 

Pope Benedict XV was born with 
a drooping shoulder and a drooping 
eye, but his soul, besides being very 
pious, was engulfed in the diplomacy 
of Europe. I was not surprised 
when the Holy Ghost picked him 
from the number of Cardinals as- 
sembled in Conclave to lead the 
Catholic Church through the World 
War. Frail in body from childhood 
this Pope was a power in diplomacy 
and with Pope Leo and Cardinal 
Rampolla brought about the Triple 
Entente in order to save Europe 
from bloodshed and demoralization. 
Alas, the catastrophe he feared came 
on in 1914, and the Holy Spirit 
picked the lovable Benedict XV to 
guide the Church through the days 
of the World War. 

In 1924 I had the privilege of 
saying a Mass next to the Pontiff’s 
tomb, who in the days when he was 
Msgr. Della Chiesa had not a little 
influence upon me and my fellow 
students at San Anselmo in Rome. 
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MERRY IN GOD 


The Life of 
Father William Doyle, S.J. 


HERE was great pleasure in 

Irish parishes when it was an- 

nounced that Father Willie 
Doyle was to give the Mission; there 
was greater rejoicing in Heaven 
when the Mission began to bear 
fruit and hardened sinners found 
their way to the Sacraments they 
had all but forgotten. In the World 
War, life in the trenches and death 
under fire was made easier for many 
a soldier by the consoling presence 
of Chaplain Doyle. 


In College and Seminary the fun- 
loving, mischievous spirit of Willie 
was in constant evidence. If a prank 
had been committed it was simply 
taken for granted that young Doyle 
was back of it. Impulsive, quick- 
willed and determined, he was often 
in trouble with his superiors. 

But hidden beneath the fine per- 
sonality and human faults was a 
secret life of rare spirituality. In- 
credible mortifications, and long 
nightly vigils of prayer were a part 
of his incessant tremendous striving 
for perfection. His spiritual diary, 
which lays bare his inmost soul, but 
was never intended for human eye, 
was released, after his death, by his 
superiors for the good it might do. 
His aspirations and indeed his en- 
tire war experiences can also be fol- 
lowed in the many letters he wrote 
to his family and friends. 

Early in his novitiate Father 
Doyle gave our Blessed Lady his 
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written pledge to become a saint and 
martyr. She redeemed that pledge 
in August, 1917. Captain Doyle 
crawled out of his trench to care for 
a dying soldier, but a German shell 
struck, and the 48th Brigade lost its 
padre. “They still remember him as 
a saint... they speak his name with 
tears.” In an unknown grave he 
lies buried with the men to whom he 
gave so much of himself. 


“Merry in God” is an intimate 
picture of this distinguished son of 
St. Ignatius. Much of the source 
material has been taken from Pro- 
fessor Alfred O’Rahilly’s scholarly 
book. But the more familiar ap- 
proach leads to the suggestion that 
this new volume may have been the 
work of Father Charles Doyle, his 
brother and inseparable companion, 
who still resides in Dublin. It is a 
heroic study for young and old, 
for Catholic and non-Catholic. It 
should do much to promote his cause 
and perhaps in time, gain his sol- 
emn recognition, by the Church, for 
her Altars. 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 
Richard Llewellyn 


‘THE valley is Wales and its 

people coal-miners. Huw Mor- 
gan, now an old man of past sixty, 
looks back over a period of thirty 
odd years and tells the story of life 
in the valley, and nostalgia and 
loneliness for the “good old days” is 
evident in every line. It was “an 
age of goodness I knew, and bad- 
ness too, mind, but more of good 
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than bad. At least we knew good 
food and good work and goodness in 
men and women.” 


A grand family were the Mor- 
gans. Six boys and three girls, fa- 
ther and mother, united in the finest 
and closest of family ties. The 
fourth commandment was carried 
out to the letter. There was food 
in plenty, with the father and sons 
returning each Saturday from the 
mines, throwing their jingling sover- 
eigns into the mother’s white apron. 
Up and down the valley could be 
heard the songs of the miners, for 
they were a music-loving people who 
poured out their joy and their pain, 
their praise and thanksgiving in 
song—song in which all united. Sun- 
days found everyone in the Chapel. 
Pleasures were of the simplest and 
best. But ever and ever grew the 
slag pile, an ominous symbol of the 
mines, of the evil force that was to 
creep into the peace loving valley. 
The doctrines of Marx and Hegel 
found their way into the thoughts 
of the young men. Davy and Owen 
became leaders of the labor move- 
ment and all was confusion. Even 
the Morgan home was torn asunder 
when the father stood to defend the 
rights of the employers and to warn 
his sons against the folly of their 
acts. To little Huw he says, “Bad 
thoughts and _  greediness, Huw. 
Want all, take all, give nothing. ... 
You will have everything from the 
ground if you will ask the right 
way. These poor men down there 
are all after something they will 
never get.... because their way of 
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asking is wrong. All things must 
come from God my son. All things 
are given by God, and to God you 
must look for what you will have.” 

This is a picture of strong people, 
simple people, their marriages, 
their funerals, their manner of life 
in all things. There is much roman- 
ticism, for there are the stories of 
the marriages of Huw’s brothers 
and sisters; the tragedies and joys 
that are part of everyone’s life. 

It is a beautiful story of one 
man’s life, a man that can look back 
into his green valley and know that 
with foundations such as his, values 
are not lost. The Morgans builded 
well; the black dust of the mines 
did not poison their souls; charity 
and sentimentality did not prevent 
their readiness to fight and defend 
when occasion demanded. Richard 
Llewellyn’s novel has far greater 
claim to the best seller class than 
much of the raw and sordid stuff 
that has been receiving popular ac- 
claim. It is clean and fine and 
charming with its rhythmic Welsh 
expressions. It seeks not to destroy 
the goodness of the past but to place 
it in its proper niche that man may 
profit by its lessons. 


THROUGH HUNDRED GATES 
By Noted Converts 
*[HOUGH most noted converts 
have written something relating 
to their conversion, others have been 
most reluctant to discuss it, and only 
by persuasion of the good they 
might do have their stories been ob- 
tained. “It is good to hide the se- 
crets of a king, but honorable to re- 
veal and confess the works of God.” 
Indifferentism, aimlessness, and 
so-called broadmindedness are the 
most destructive factors religion 
faces today. Men and women of the 
highest position in life have met 
forces, overcome them and found 
their way through prayer and grace 
into the portals of the Church. 
England has an average of ten to 
twelve thousand converts a year; 
before the Third Reich Germany had 
almost the same number. Convert 
literature shows the faith, in most 
cases, has cost great personal 
sacrifice, prolonged mental anguish, 
social ostracism and sometimes the 
loss of one’s means of livelihood. 
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But converts have faced the facts 
bravely, and grace has found its 
way into their souls. Forty-one of 
these modern converts of both sexes 
from all parts of the world have 
written brief autobiographic sketeh- 
es of their conversion. These sketch- 
es were translated, edited and com- 
piled under the title “Through Hun- 
dred Gates” by twin brothers both 
members of the Order of St. Fran- 
cis, Severin and Stephen Lamping. 
Included in the volume are articles 
by such well-known converts as John 
Moody, Knute Rockne, Rev. Owen 
Francis Dudley, Bishop Duane G. 
Hunt, Shane Leslie, Sam Atkinson, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Paul Claudel, 
Francois Jammes, G. K. Chesterton. 


BLOCKADE RUNNER 
By H. J. Heagney 


OHN Bannister Tabb is known 

and revered as a teacher and poet- 
priest of the South. His poems, 
written on every conceivable subject, 
are literary gems that cling to the 
fancy. 


“Brief to the ear, but long 
To love and memory.” 


Few persons know the colorful and 
romantic story of Father Tabb’s 
early years. H. J. Heagney has 
brought back those years in “Block- 
ade Runner.” As the son of a 
wealthy Virginia Family it was but 
natural that John Tabb wished to 
enlist in the army of the Confeder- 
acy when the Civil War broke out. 
But his poor sight prevented him. 
So it was, that his cousin, already 
famous as Captain on a blockade 
runner, took the boy as a clerk on 
his vessel the “Robert E. Lee.” 


Through a period that covered 
twenty-one sea voyages John Tabb 
and his young pal Pat O’Donnell 
knew the thrills and dangers of slip- 
ping in and out of distant ports and 
of defying Yankee ships. Theirs was 
a work of joy for they were bringing 
back stores of supplies, guns and 
ammunition to the struggling army 
of the South. 

When Captain Wilkinson was 
transferred from the “Robert E. 
Lee” Pat and Johnnie were separat- 
ed but not before Pat confided to his 
friend that he wished to become a 
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priest and young Tabb had voiced 
his interest in the Faith. 


In the next voyage Tabb and his 
companions were taken captives by 
the Yankee forces and confined to 
the prison camp at Point Lookout. 
Here he met Sidney Lanier and 
formed one of the strongest friend- 
ships of his life. 


When the war was over the Tabb 
family was impoverished. Johnnie 
helped to restore the old plantation 
but in his heart was the seed of 
Faith, nurtured since the days of 
the blockade runner. In 1872 he 
stood on the steps of old St. Peter’s 
Cathedral in Richmond, a newly re- 
ceived convert, and by his side stood 
his friend Pat, whose empty sleeve 
told the story of a lost vocation. 
Many years later Pat’s place was 
filled when John Tabb became Fa- 
ther Tabb. 


LOCUST BLOOM 
By Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M. 


Blood tells in this son of St. Fran- 
cis who finds a song in everything 
and sings it well. He gives us poetry 
of city streets and country lanes, 
city sparrows and apples that re- 
member Eden, touching all the com- 
mon things of life and making them 
beautiful with his singing pen. 
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Merry in God, A life of Father Wil- 
liam Doyle. Published by Long- 
mans Green. Price $1.50 


How Green Was My Valley, by 
Richard Llewellyn. Published by 
Macmillan. Price $2.75 


Through Hundred Gates by Noted 
Converts. Published by Bruce and 
Co. Price $2.50 


The Blockade Runner by H. J. Heag- 
ney. Published by Longmans 
Green. Price $1.50 


Locust Bloom, by Hyacinth Blocker, 
O.F.M. Published by St. Anthony 
Guild Press. Price $1.25. 
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from The Grail office in New York, 
a We will mail anywhere in 
the United States and Canada. 
your orders to The Grail, 341 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, or to 
The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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INSECTS THAT OBSERVE THE 
GOLDEN RULE 


Henry H. Graham 


NE blistering hot day on the Idaho desert I 

paused to rest in the shade of a juniper tree. 
Presently, my attention was drawn to a big ant that 
was dragging along the parched ground an object 
larger than itself. The creature was having a hard 
time, too. It would go a short distance with its 
burden, then pause and rest. 


Before long another ant appeared, saw the one 
that was pulling its burden and went over to its 
side. I moved closer for purposes of investigation. 
What followed was most interesting to a Nature 
lover. 

The second ant pitched in and helped the other 
transport its burden, which closer inspection re- 
vealed to be a good-sized spider. The ant had un- 
doubtedly killed the spider and was carting it home 
for food. But the creature had almost bit off more 
than it could chew. 


Inch by inch, crawling on my hands and knees, I 
followed the progress of those two ants with the 
spider. They moved exceedingly slowly, but after 
an hour or so reached a large ant hill which was 
swarming with the creatures. Taking turns at 
dragging the spider the two heroic ants took their 
burden to a tiny hole on top of the hill. This was 
evidently the home of the one to which the spider 
belonged, for, after pausing briefly, as if to say 
“thank you for your help,” the insect disappeared 


- into the hole with his prey. It was obvious that the 


other ant did not live in the same den, for he took 
off in another direction. 

This incident confirmed what I had so often read 
—that ants follow the golden rule of doing unto 
others as you would have them do unto you. Al- 
though not a member of the same family the one 
ant had aided the other when aid was needed most. 
Such sacrifice and spirit of helpfulness is character- 
istic of the ant world, which science regards as one 
of the most remarkable of all. 


When an ant is in trouble help comes from all 
sides. Non-relatives even go so far as to feed ill 
or injured members of the same colony, carrying 
food to them for weeks if necessary. 


Ants live in hills that they build themselves. 
Each hill is occupied by one tribe or colony. Be- 
neath the surface dens are located, each having its 
own private entrance. Space is provided in the 
dens for the storage of food and there is even an 
entry-way before the living quarters are reached. 
When danger menaces, such as an attack by other 
colonies, these dens are sealed shut quickly to pro- 
tect the young within while the adults go forth to 
do battle against the intruders. 

Different kinds of ants seldom are found living 
close together. When one species meets another a 
fierce battle occurs. There is never any armistice or 
white flag of surrender in these struggles. Life is 
the winner’s portion, death the loser’s share. The 
engagement goes on until one side or the other is 
definitely wiped out. Usually victory goes to the 
one having the greatest numbers. The size of an 
ant does not necessarily indicate superior fighting 
qualities. Some of the most vicious scrappers are 
small in stature. 

The ant world has a moral code of its own to 
which all members are expected to adhere very 
closely. Those who refuse to work are often killed; 
at best they quickly lose caste and are ostracized 
by their more diligent brothers. 

Ants even conduct funerals, and have regular pro- 
cessions. The honored dead are placed in individual 
graves dug for them. The dishonorable dead are 
thrown enmasse into one large pit. Very little at- 
tention is accorded them. , 

When an ant hero dies on the field of battle or 
elsewhere his body is tenderly transported to the 
“cemetery” by pallbearers, two working at a time. 
When they need rest two others assume the task 
until the job is completed. There is no shirking 
whatever. 

A queer world, the ant kingdom—one that con- 
stitutes an interesting study. Much is known about 
the habits of these odd creatures but there is still 
a great deal to be learned. Most of us think of 
ants only as pests that take the fun out of picnics, 
but they are really wonderful bits of insect life 
when one grows to know them. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE GRAIL 


Intention for March 


Peace in the Home 


(Study in Contrast) 


Scene One. A twenty minute lunch stop brought 
our bus into a sophisticated little hamlet strung 
admiringly around a pretentious village square. 
A gnawing vacuum created by a fast day breakfast 
and a rough seat over the rear wheel brought me 
into the town’s cheap ham-and-eggery. The melt- 
ing snow on the unpaved street and sidewalk drove 
Miss America (with apologies, please) into the 
smoky warmth of the restaurant. With an affected 
skill born of recent schooling the lass tapped her 
cigarette on her wrist and with half closed eyes lit 
it at the common lighter on the counter. She must 
have thought the rest of us either a crowd of overly 
sober stiffs or of very close penny-pinchers. Hav- 
ing pity on us for whichever we were she walked 
over to the Victrola with the jerky movement of a 
puppet and deposited her coin. If the blatant “I'll 
Meet you at the Astor” pleased her or not, she gave 
no indication. She climbed onto a counter stool, 
crossed her legs, careful to pull up her skirt above 
the knees as she did so, and bleered out of the win- 
dow with the simpering look of a contented cow. 
Whatever appetite I had left me. The sizzling of 
greese never held any attraction for me; neither 
does the CHUG chug CHUGGING of a jazz band. 
Disgusted, I climbed back into the bus, content to 
sleep and to forget. 


Scene Two. I have spent evenings where chil- 
dren romped and played; where music and song 
drove away the anxious cares of busy days. Shake- 
spearean plays and Wagnerian operas, philharmonic 
orchestras and symphonic choirs have mercifully 
lent me respite with a foretaste of heavenly peace. 
But few evenings within my memory gave 
me the intense pleasure of a Sunday night 
recently spent with an aged mother and her 
grown son and daughter. Well up in the seventies 
this dear old Irish mother gave me the welcome of 
a son though I had never been in her home before. 
Sitting in an easy chair with her charming library 
as a background and the soft light of an electric 
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lamp on her wrinkled face, she waxed patriotic 
with the enthusiasm of the Irish when she told me 
the stories of her native Erin. Prose was too life- 
less! She told me in verse, verse she had memo- 
rized more than half a century ago the story of the 
Death of King Connor, stories of Irish elves and 
fairies, of banshees and pasthas. Prompted now 
and then by first her son and then her daughter, 
she narrated story after story, just a parcel of old 
Ireland and its history, colored by the lively Celtic 
imagination. How I envied those children the 
hours and the evenings spent at her knees! No 
wonder the piano stood silent when the human voice 
mellowed with years could make such music! Both 
son and daughter are gifted poets and it would be 
hard to find more sublime thoughts more spon- 
taneously expressed than in their verses. I asked 
them to write one of these down for me; it is 
printed on page 362. 


Farewell Nickelodian and African tom-tom! Here 
is culture! Here is beauty! Here is peace and 
happiness. American jitterbugs, afflicted with ad- 
vance jazzitis should spend one evening with this 
dear old lady to see the inanity of their ungraceful 
hopping and the hideousness of their blatant 
strident orchestras. When I left, the old Irish 
mother, true to her parentage, knelt for the bless- 
ing, though even with a cane she could not kneel 
without supporting herself by her hands on the 
floor—the rheumatism made it extremely painful; 
with a cane and the help of her children she again 
got to her feet, tears streaming down her kindly 
face. I wonder if fifty years from now the flapper 
Miss America will be reciting for her children “I'll 
meet you at the Astor.” 

That culture and ideals of the home be raised, 
that peace and happiness be found there, is our 
intention this month. St. Benedict, who loved 
family life and based his monastic institution on 
family life, will be pleased to join us in such inter- 
cession. 
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“THE STORY OF THE IRISH RACE” 
Told by Seumas MacManus 


The best and most up to date history of 
Ireland in print—from earliest times till to- 
day—told (as one reader puts it) “in Seumas 
MacManus’ own swinging singing style.” Here 
are all the romance, tragedy, poetry, and 
pathos that distinguish the Green Isle’s extra- 
ordinary story. It reads like a classic novel. 

Rev. J. P. O'Leary, “The Far East”: 

‘The assembling of facts, the careful checking of 
historical data, and the recasting into delightful spark- 
ling prose, is a rare and altogether remarkable achieve- 
ment. As a history of the Celtic race it is in a 
class by itself, but, independently, its graceful prose 
makes it a work of exquisite art. Get it, read it, and, 
above all, keep it!’ 

Catholic Tribune :— 

‘A great story by one of the greatest story tellers 
in the world.’ 

Large 8vo. 720 pages, illustrated, fine gold- 
stamped binding. 

No Library can afford to be without this 


book. 
Price $3.00 


“MY FATHER AND MOTHER WERE IRISH” 
By Margaret O’Donovan-Rossa 


Jeremiah O’Donovan-Rossa was born in 
Rosscarbery, Ireland, in 1831 and died in 
West New Brighton, S. I., N. Y. in 1915. He 
will be remembered as one of Ireland’s most 
beloved patriots—also for the fine example he 
set as a husband and father. It is chiefly of 
this side of his nature that his youngest 
daughter Margaret writes. The period covered 
was a critical one in Ireland’s struggle for 
freedom, and these intimate recollections will 
be welcomed by friends of Erin everywhere, 
particularly by all who revere the memory of 
this great patriot. 

The Gaelic-American :— 

‘The contrast between Rossa, the hater of the for- 
eign oppressor in Ireland and Rossa, the family man, 
is great and striking. The Rossa home, as his daugh- 
ter describes it, was truly Irish and Catholic... Here 


will be learned many new things about this great and 
true Irishman.’ 


The Catholic News :— 

‘Every reader of this little green and gold covered 
volume will be the better man or woman for the read- 
ing. Its writing was nothing short of an inspiration.’ 


Price $1.50 





THE POPE’S PLAN FOR SOCIAL RECON- 
STRUCTION 


By Charles P. Bruehl 


Here is really a great book for Americans 
who believe in facing fundamental problems at 
home. Dr. Bruehl presents in popular vein 
an economy based on the great Encyclicals 
and common sense. 

“Jesuit Missions” :— 

‘Everyone who discusses or even thinks about present 

day economic problems should read it.’ 


“Catholic Library World” :— 

‘Dr. Bruehl has done such a splendid job that any- 
one who seeks to know the Catholic position in eco- 
nomic and social affairs may do so by a study of 
this book.’ 


368 pp., thoroughly documented. (List of 
questions available for groups.) Catholic 
Book Club Selection. © Recommended by the 
Religious and Book-of-the-Month Clubs. 
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Price $3.00 





“ETHICS”—The Book of Right Living 
J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D. 


(Completely revised) $3.50 


The recent Encyclical of Pius XII contained 
a strong plea for the practical application by 
the laity of Christian Ethics. How many lay- 
men know what Christian Ethics are, let alone 
how to apply them? Ross’s new “Ethics” is 
the answer to this plea—the only emphatically 
practical book of right living in the Ethical 
field. It makes a handsome and appropriate 
gift. 


“The Homiletic and Pastoral Review" :— 

“There are no extreme views, and a sane balance of 
judgment is evident on every page. The book truly 
can be recommended as an excellent guide to right 
living.’ 

Sister M. Theophane, Prin., Buffalo Academy of the 
Sacred Heart :— 

‘The book seems to offer just what our young peo- 

ple need today for their complete moral development.’ 


868 pp. Index and Bibliography. $3.50 


Order direct from Dept. G., Devin-Adair Co., 23 and 25 East 26th St.. New York, N. Y. 














